








TEMPLE BAR. 


JANUARY 1873. 


Che Uew Year. 


By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


I. 


\ \ J HO flies to our earth on the wings of the morning, 
A lone silver star on her beautiful brow, 


A wreath of green holly her bright locks adorning, 
Her mantle of moonlight flecked o’er with the snow ? 


II. 

"Tis Time’s latest born! Let us welcome and bless her ; 
Our best wassail bowl we will crown for her now; 

By the Yule-log’s still lingering glow we'll caress her, 
And kiss her all round ‘neath the mistletoe bough. 


III. 


Shall this be a moment of silence and sorrow, 
To grieve as Fate rings out our years ebbing fast ; 

All doomed, young and old—e’en the youngest to-morrow— 
Like the now vanished year, to be things of the past? 


IV. 


Shall we mourn o'er false friends, or o’er true ones departed, 
Loves slighted, hopes blighted, past folly, and strife, 
Ambition’s wild game, and review, broken hearted, 
The fields won and lost in the Battle of Life ? 
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Vv. 


Oh no! for of hope ’tis the day-spring, the season 
Life’s ills to forget, and life’s joys to renew ; 

Life’s wrongs to forgive, and remember with reason 
If some there be false, there are more that are true. 








VI. 


Oh ring out, ye joy-bells, to chasten and cheer us, 

The heart-searching chimes to fond memory dear : 
From steeple or tower your best peal of the year is 

The Old which rings out, and rings in the New Year! 


VII. 


In the crisp air ring forth our New Year’s celebration ! 
A happy New Year may she be to us all ; 

A New Year of peace to a tempest-toss’d nation ; 
A New Year of hope to the land of the Gaul! 


VItt. 


The great German land, who her wanton invader 
Hurled back, and maintained her inviolate Rhine— 

May a New Year of still fairer laurels o’ershade her ; 
Civic Freedom arise! May those laurels be thine! 


IX, 


To the mighty Republic, whose children inherit 
Our language and laws, our religion and blood, 
Speed o’er the Atlantic ! God’s increase, young Spirit, 
Breathe o’er her, and still may He say “Ir 1s coop !” 


x. 


Bounteous Heaven, endow with just laws those who need them, 
With increase, hope and peace! Equal blessings with these 
Vouchsafe to our own classic Mother of Freedom, 
Enthron’d midst her honours, and riches and ease : 
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XI. 


Let a New Year of Thought and Heart-Progress beam on her, 
Her conscience awakening, and humbling her pride ; 

May she blush for, at last, her sole stain of dishonour— 
Her millions who still in the darkness abide. 





XII. 


To the hoarse roaring gulf waves, dear England, oh hearken ! 
Which divide rich and poor, and part knowledge from crime.. 
Meng! Texei! Upnarsin. The gulf is a dark one! 
Proud land, bridge it Cer! Be thy warning in time! 
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Che New Magdalen. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHaprTer XII. 
Exit JULIAN. 


Ju1ANn happened to be standing nearest to Mercy. He was the first 
at her side when she fell. 

In the cry of alarm which burst from him, as he raised her for a 
moment in his arms, in the expression of his eyes when he looked at 
her death-like face, there escaped the plain—too plain—confession of 
the interest which he felt in her, of the admiration which she had 
aroused in him. Horace detected it. There was the quick suspicion 
of jealousy in the movement by which he joined Julian ; there was the 
ready resentment of jealousy in the tone in which he pronounced the 
words, “ Leave her to me.” Julian resigned her in silence. A faint 
flush appeared on his pale face as he drew back while Horace carried 
her to the sofa. His eyes sank to the ground; he seemed to be medi- 
tating self-reproachfully on the tone in which his friend had spoken 
to him. After having been the first to take an active part in meeting 
the calamity that had happened, he was now to all appearance insen- 
sible to everything that was passing in the room. 

A touch on his shoulder roused him. 

_ He turned and looked round. The woman who had done the mischief 
—the stranger in the poor black garments—was standing behind him. 
She pointed to the prostrate figure on the sofa, with a merciless 
smile. 

“You wanted a proof just now,” she said. ‘‘ There it is!” 

Horace heard her. He suddenly left the sofa and joined Julian. 
His face, naturally ruddy, was pale with suppressed fury. 

“Take that wretch away !” he said. “ Instantly! or I won’t answer 
for what I may do.” 

Those words recalled Julian to himself. He looked round the room. 
Lady Janet and the housekeeper were together, in attendance on the 
swooning woman. ‘The startled servants were congregated in the 
library doorway. One of them offered to run to the nearest doctor ; 
another asked if he should fetch the police. Julian silenced them by 
a gesture, and turned to Horace. “Compose yourself,” he said. 
“Leave me to remove her quietly from the house.” He took Grace 
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by the hand as he spoke. She hesitated and tried to release herself. 
Julian pointed to the group at the sofa and to the servants looking on. 
“You have made an enemy of every one in this room,” he said, “ and 
you have not a friend in London. Do you wish to make an enemy of 
me?” Her head drooped; she made no reply; she waited, dumbly 
obedient to the firmer will than her own. Julian ordered the servants 
crowding together in the doorway to withdraw. He followed them 
into the library, leading Grace after him by the hand. Before closing 
the door he paused, and looked back into the dining-room. 

“Ts she recovering ?” he asked, after a moment’s hesitation. 

Lady Janet’s voice answered him. “Not yet.” 

“Shall I send for the nearest doctor ?” 

Horace interposed. He declined to let Julian associate himself, 
even in that indirect manner, with Mercy’s recovery. 

“Tf the doctor is wanted,” he said, “I will go for him myself.” 

Julian closed the library door. He absently released Grace; he 
mechanically pointed to a chair. She sat down in silent surprise, fol- 
lowing him with her eyes as he walked slowly to and fro in the room. 

For the moment his mind was far away from her, and from all that 
had happened since her appearance in the house. It was impossible 
that a man of his fineness of perception could mistake the meaning of 
Horace’s conduct towards him. He was questioning his own heart, on 
the subject of Mercy, sternly and unreservedly, as it was his habit to 
do. “After only once seeing her,” he thought, “ has she produced 
such an impression on me that Horace can discover it, before 1 have 
even suspected it myself? Can the time have come already, when I 
owe it to my friend to see her no more?” He stopped irritably in his 
walk. As a man devoted to a serious calling in life, there was some- 
thing that wounded his self-respect in the bare suspicion that he could 
be guilty of the purely sentimental extravagance called “love at first 
sight.” 

He had paused exactly opposite to the chair in which Grace was 
seated. Weary of the silence, she seized the opportunity of speaking 
to him. 

“T have come here with you as you wished,” she said. “Are you 
going to help me? Am [ to count on you as my friend?” 

He looked at her vacantly. It cost him an effort before he could 
give her the attention that she had claimed. 

“You have been hard on me,” Grace went on. “ But you showed 
me some kindness at first; you tried to make them give me a fair 
hearing. I ask you, as a just man, do you doubt now that the woman 
on the sofa in the next room is an impostor who has taken my place? 
Can there be any plainer confession that she is Mercy Merrick than 
the confession she has made? You saw it; they saw it. She fainted 
at the sight of me.” 
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Julian crossed the room—still without answering her—and rang 
the bell. When the servant appeared, he told the man to fetch a cab. 

Grace rose from her chair. “ What is the cab for?” she asked sharply. 

“For you and for me,” Julian replied. “I am going to take you 
back to your lodgings.” 

“T refuse to go. My place is in this house. Neither Lady Janet 
nor you can get over the plain facts. All I asked was to be confronted 
with her. And what did she do when she came into the room? She 
fainted at the sight of me.” 

Reiterating her one triumphant assertion, she fixed her eye’ on 
Julian with a look which said plainly, Answer that if you can. In 
mercy to her, Julian answered it on the spot. 

“So far as I understand,” he said, “ you appear to take it for granted 
that no innocent woman would have fainted on first seeing you. I 
have something to tell you which will alter your opinion. On her* 
arrival in England this lady informed my aunt that she had met with 
you accidentally on the French frontier, and that she had seen you 
(so far as she knew) struck dead at her side by a shell. Remember 
that, and recall what happened just now. . Without a word to warn 
her of your restoration to life, she finds herself suddenly face to face 
with you, a living woman—and this at a time when it is easy for any 
one who looks at her to see that she is in delicate health. What is 
there wonderful, what is there unaccountable, in her fainting under 
such circumstances as these ?” 

The question was plainly put. Where was the answer to it? 

There was no answer to it. Mercy’s wisely candid statement of the 
manner in which she had first met with Grace, and of the accident 
which had followed, had served Mercy’s purpose but too well. It was 
simply impossible for persons acquainted with that statement to attach 
a guilty meaning to the swoon. The false Grace Roseberry was still 
as far beyond the reach of suspicion as ever, and the true Grace was 
quick enough to see it. She sank into the chair from which she had 
risen ; her hands fell in hopeless despair on her lap. 

“ Everything is against me,” she said. “The truth itself turns 
liar, and takes her side.” She paused and rallied her sinking courage. 
“No!” she cried resolutely, “I won’t submit to have my name and 
my place taken from me by a vile adventuress! Say what you like, 
I insist on exposing her ; I won’t leave the house!” 

The servant entered the room, and announced that the cab was at 
the door. 

Grace turned to Julian with a defiant wave of her hand. “ Don’t let 
me detain you,” she said. “TI see I have neither advice nor help to 
expect from Mr. Julian Gray.” 


Julian beckoned to the servant to follow him into a corner of the 
room. 
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“Do you know if the doctor has been sent for ?” he asked. 

“T believe not, sir. It is said in the servants’ hall that the doctor 
is not wanted.” 

Julian was too anxious to be satisfied with a report from the ser- 
vants’ hall. He hastily wrote on a slip of paper: “ Has she recovered?” 
and then gave the note to the man, with directions to take it to Lady 
Janet. 

“Did you hear what I said ?” Grace inquired, while the messenger 
was absent in the dining-room. 

“T will answer you directly,” said Julian. 

The servant appeared again as he spoke, with some lines in pencil 
written by Lady Janet on the back of Julian’s note. “Thank God wg 
have revived her. In a few minutes we hope to be able to take her to 
her room.” 

The nearest way to Mercy’s room was through the library. Grace’s 
immediate removal had now become a necessity which was not to be 
trifled with. Julian addressed himself to meeting the difficulty the 
instant he was left alone with Grace. 

“ Listen to me,” he said. “The cab is waiting, and I have my last 
words to say to you. You are now (thanks to the consul’s recom- 
mendation) in my care. Decide at once whether you will remain 
under my charge, or whether you will transfer yourself to the charge 
of the police.” 

Grace started. “What do you mean?” she asked angrily. 

“Tf you wish to remain under my charge,” Julian proceeded, “ you 
will accompany me at once to the cab. In that case I will undertake 
to give you an opportunity of telling your story to my own lawyer... 
He will be a fitter person to advise you than I am. Nothing will 
induce me to believe that the lady whom you have accused has com- 
mitted, or is capable of committing, such a fraud as you charge her 
with. You will hear what the lawyer thinks, if you come with me. If 
you refuse, I shall have no choice but to send into the next room and 
tell them that you are still here. The result will be that you will find 
yourself in charge of the police. Take which course you like; I will give 
you a minute to decide in. And remember this: if I appear to express 
myself harshly, it is your conduct which forces me to speak out. I 
mean kindly towards you ; I am advising you honestly for your good.” 

He took out his watch to count the minute. 

Grace stole one furtive glance at his steady resolute face. She was 
perfectly unmoved by the manly consideration for her which Julian’s © 
last words had expressed. All she understood was, that he was nota | 
man to be trifled with. Future opportunities would offer themselves of _ 
ti secretly to the house. She determined to yield—and deceive 

m. 


“T am ready to go,” she said, rising with dogged submission. 
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“Your turn now,” she muttered to herself as she turned to the looking- 
glass to arrange her shawl. “My turn will come.” 

Julian advanced towards her, as if to offer her his arm, and checked 
himself. Firmly persuaded as he was that her mind was deranged— 
readily as he admitted that she claimed, in virtue of her affliction, 
every indulgence that he could extend to her—there was something 
repellent to him at that moment in the bare idea of touching her. 
The image of the beautiful creature who was the object of her mon- 
strous accusation—the image of Mercy as she lay helpless for a moment 
in his arms—was vivid in his mind while he opened the door that led 
into the hall, and drew back to let Grace pass out before him. He lett 
¢he servant to help her into the cab. The man respectfully addressed 
him as he took his seat opposite to Grace. ‘ 

“Tam ordered to say that your room is ready, sir; and that her 
ladyship expects you to dinner.” 

Absorbed in the events which had followed his aunt’s invitation, 
Julian had forgotten his engagement to stay at Mablethorpe House. 
Could he return, knowing his own heart as he now knew it? Could 
he honourably remain, perhaps for weeks together, in Mercy’s society, 
conscious as he now was of the impression which she had produced 
on hin? No. The one honourable course that he could take was to 
find an excuse for withdrawing from his engagement. ‘“ Beg her 
ladyship not to wait dinner for me,” he said. ‘1 will write and make 
my apologies.” The cab drove off. The wondering servant waited on 
the doorstep, looking after it. ‘I wouldn’t stand in Mr. Julian’s shoes 
for something,” he thought, with his mind running on the difficulties 
of the young clergyman’s position. ‘“ There she is, along with him in 
the cab. What is he going to do with her after that?” 

Julian himself—if it had been put to him at the moment—could 
not have answered the question. 





Lady Janet’s anxiety was far from being relieved when Mercy had 
been restored to her senses and conducted to her own room. 

Her mind remained in a condition of unreasoning alarm which it 
was impossible to remove. Over and over again she was told that the 
woman who had terrified her had left the house, and would never be 
permitted to enter it more. Over and over again she was assured 
that the stranger’s frantic assertions were regarded by everybody 
about her as unworthy of a moment’s serious attention. She persisted 
in doubting whether they were telling her the truth. A shocking 
distrust of her friends seemed to possess her. She shrank when Lady 
Janet approached the bedside. She shuddered when Lady Janet 
kissed her. She flatly refused to let Horace see her. She asked the 
strangest questions about Julian Gray, and shook her head suspiciously 
when they told her that he was absent from the house. At intervals, 
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she hid her face in the bedclothes, and murmured to herself piteously, 
“Oh! what shall I do? What shall I do?” At other times, her 
one petition was to be left alone. ‘I want nobody in my room ”— 
that was her sullen cry—‘ Nobody in my room.’ 

The evening advanced and brought with it no change for the better. 
Lady Janet, by the advice of Horace, sent for her own medical adviser. 

The doctor shook his head. The symptoms, he said, indicated a 
serious shock to the nervous system. He wrote a sedative prescrip- 
tion; and he gave (with a happy choice of language) some sound and 
safe advice. It amounted briefly to this: “'‘l'ake her away, and try 
the sea-side.” Lady Janet’s customary energy acted on the advice 
without a moment’s needless delay. She gave the necessary directions 
for packing the trunks over night, and decided on leaving Mablethorpe 
House with Mercy the next morning. 

Shortly after the doctor had taken his departure, a letter from 
Julian, addressed to Lady Janet, was delivered by private messenger. 

Beginning with the necessary apologies for the writer’seabsence, 
the letter proceeded in these terms: 


“Before I permitted my companion to accompany me to the 
lawyer's office, I felt the necessity of consulting him as to my present 
position towards her. 

“1 told him—what I think it only right to repeat to you—that I 
do not feel justified in acting on my own opinion that her mind is 
deranged. In the case of this friendless woman, I want medical 
authority, and, more even than that, I want some positive proof, to 
satisfy my conscience as well as to confirm my view. 

* Finding me obstinate on this point, the lawyer undertook to con- 
= a physician accustomed to the treatment of the insane, on my 

half. 

“ After sending a message, eal receiving the answer, he said, ‘ Bring 
the lady here—in half an hour : she shall tell her story to the doctor 
instead of telling it to me.’ The proposal rather staggered me; I 
asked how it was possible to induce her to do that. He laughed, and 
answered, ‘I shall present the doctor as my senior partner; my senior 
partner will be the very man to advise her. You know that I hate 
all deveption—even where the end in view appears to justify it. On 
this occasion, however, there was no other alternative than to let the 
lawyer take his own course—or to run the risk of a delay which might 
be followed by serious results. 

“T waited in a room by myself (feeling very uneasy, I own) until 
the doctor joined me after the interview was over. 

“His opinion is, briefly, this : 

“After careful examination of the unfortunate creature, he thinks 
that there are unmistakably symptoms of mental aberration. But how 
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far the mischief has gone, and whether her case is, or is not, suffi- 
ciently grave to render actual restraint necessary, he cannot positively 
say, in our present state of ignorance as to facts. 

“<«Thus far, he observed, ‘we know nothing of that part of her 
delusion which relates to Mercy Merrick. The solution of the diffi- 
culty, in this case, js to be found there. I entirely agree with the 
lady that the inquiries of the consul at Mannheim are far from being 
conclusive. Furnish me with satisfactory evidence either that there 
is, or is not, such a person really in existence.as Mercy Merrick, and 
I will give you a positive opinion on the case, whenever you choose 
to ask for it.’ 

“Those words have decided me on starting for the Continent, and 
renewing the search for Mercy Merrick. 

“My friend the lawyer wonders jocosely whether J am in my right 
senses. His advice is, that I should apply to the nearest magistrate, 
and relieve you and myself of all further trouble in that way. 

“Perhaps you agree with him? My dear aunt (as you have often 
said) I do nothing like other people. I am interested in this case. I 
cannot abandon a forlorn woman who has been confided to me to the 
tender mercies of strangers, so long as there is any hope of my making 
discoveries which may be instrumental in restoring her to herself— 
perhaps, also, in restoring her to her friends. 

“T start by the mail train of to-night. My plan is, to go first to 
Mannheim, and consult with the consul and the hospital doctors; 
then to find my way to the German surgeon, and to question him ; 
and, that done, to make the last and hardest effort of all—the effort 
to trace the French ambulance and to penetrate the mystery of Mercy 
Merrick. 

“Tmmediately on my return I will wait on you, and tell you what 
I have accomplished, or how I have failed. 

“In the meanwhile, pray be under no alarm about the reappearance 
of this unhappy woman at your house. She is fully occupied in 
writing (at my suggestion) to her friends in Canada; and she is under 
the care of the landlady at her lodgings—an experienced and trust- 
worthy person, who has satisfied the doctor as well as myself of her 
fitness for the charge that she has undertaken. 

“Pray mention this to Miss Roseberry (whenever you think it 
desirable), with the respectful expression of my sympathy, and of my 
best wishes for her speedy restoration to health. And once more 
forgive me for failing, under stress of necessity, to enjoy the hospitality 
of Mablethorpe House.” 


Lady Janet closed Julian’s letter, feeling far from satisfied with it. 


She sat for a while, pondering over what her nephew had written 
to her. 
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“ One of two things,” thought the quick-witted old lady. “ Either 
the lawyer is right, and Julian is a fit companion for the madwoman 
whom he has taken under his charge, or, he has some second motive 
for this absurd journey of his which he has carefully abstained from 
mentioning in his letter. What can the motive be?” 

At intervals during: the night that question recurred to her ladyship 
again and again. ‘The utmost exercise of her ingenuity failing to 
answer it, her one resource left was to wait patiently for Julian’s 
return, and, in her own favourite phrase, to “‘ have it out of him” 
then. 

The next morning Lady Janet and her adopted daughter left 
Mablethorpe House for Brighton; Horace (who had begged to be 
allowed to accompany them) being sentenced to remain in London by 


Mercy’s express desire. Why—nobody could guess; and Mercy 
refused to say. 


Cuapter XIII. 
Enter JULian. 


A week has passed. The scene opens again in the dining-room at 
Mablethorpe House. 

The hospitable table bears once more its burden of good things for 
lunch. But, on this occasion, Lady Janet sits alone. Her attention 
is divided between reading her newspaper and feeding her cat. The 
cat isa sleek and splendid creature. He carries an erect tail. He 
rolls luxuriously on the soft carpet. He approaches his mistress in a 
series of coquettish curves. He smells with dainty hesitation at the 
choicest morsels that can be offered tohim. The musical monotony of 
his purring falls soothingly on her ladyship’s ear. She stops in the 
middle of a leading article and looks with a care-worn face at the 
happy cat. “Upon my honour,” cries Lady Janet, thinking, in her 
inveterately ironical manner, of the cares that trouble her, “ all things 
considered, Tom, I wish I was You!” 

The cat starts—not at his mistress’s complimentary apostrophe, but 
at a knock at the door which follows close upon it. Lady Janet says, 
carelessly enough, “ Come in ;” looks round listlessly to see who it is; 
and starts, like the cat, when the door opens and discloses—Julian 
Gray ! 

“ You—or your ghost?” she exclaims. 

She has noticed already that Julian is paler than usual, and that 
there is something in his manner at once uneasy and subdued — 
highly uncharacteristic of him at other times. He takes a seat by 
her side, and kisses her hand. But—for the first time in his aunt’s 
experience of him—he refuses the good things on the luncheon-table, 
and he has nothing to say to the cat! That neglected animal takes 
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refuge on Lady Janet’s lap. Lady Janet, with her eyes fixed expect- 
antly on her nephew (determining to “ have it out of him” at the first 
opportunity) waits to hear what he has to say for himself. Julian has 


no alternative but to break the silence, and tell his story as he best 
may. 


“T got back from the Continent last night,” he began. “ And I 
come here, as I promised, to report myself on my return. How does 
your ladyship do? How is Miss Roseberry ?” 

Lady Janet laid an indicative finger on the lace pelerine which 
ornamented the upper part of her dress. “ Here is the old lady, well,” 
she answered—and pointed next to the room above them. “And 
there,’ she added, “is the young lady, ill. Is anything the matter 
with you, Julian?” 

“ Perhaps I am a little tired after my journey. Never mindme. Is 
Miss Roseberry still suffering from the shock ?” 

“What else should she be suffering from? I will never forgive 
you, Julian, for bringing that crazy impostor into my house.” 

“My dear aunt, when I was the innocent means of bringing her 
here I had no idea that such a person as Miss Roseberry was in 
existence. Nobody laments what has happened more sincerely than 
Ido. Have you had medical advice ?” 

“T took her to the seaside a week since, by medical advice.” 

“ Has the change of air done her no good ?” 

“None whatever. If anything, the change of air has made her 
worse. Sometimes she sits for hours together, as pale as death, with- 
out looking at anything, and without uttering a word. Sometimes, 
she brightens up, and seems as if she was eager to say something — 
and then, Heaven only knows why, checks herself suddenly as if she 
was afraid to speak. I could support that. But what cuts me to the 
heart, Julian, is, that she does not appear to trust me and to love me 
as she did. She seems to be doubtful of me ; she seems to be frightened 
of me. If I did not know that it was simply impossible that such a 
thing could be, I should really think she suspected me of believing 
what that wretch said of her. In one word (and between ourselves) 
I begin to fear she will never get over the fright which caused that 
fainting fit. There is serious mischief somewhere—and try as I may 
to discover it, it is mischief beyond my finding.” 

“Can the doctor do nothing ?” 

Lady Janet's bright black eyes answered, before she replied in words, 
with a look of supreme contempt. 

“The doctor!” she repeated disdainfully. ‘I brought Grace back 
last night in sheer despair, and I sent for the doctor this morning. He 
is at the head of his profession; he is said to be making ten thousand 
a year—and he knows no more about it than I do. I am quite serious. 
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The great physician has just gone away with two guineas in his 
pocket. One guinea for advising me to keep her quiet; another 
guinea for telling me to trust to time. Do you wonder how he gets 
on at this rate? My dear boy, they all get on in the same way. The 
medical profession thrives on two incurable diseases in these modern 
days—a He-disease and a She-disease. She-disease—nervous depres- 
sion; He-disease—suppressed gout. Remedies, one guinea if you go to 
the doctor ; two guineas, if the doctor goes to you. I might have 
bought a new bonnet,” cried her ladyship indignantly, “ with the money 
I have given to that man! Let us change the subject. I lose my 
temper when I think of it. Besides, 1 want to know something. 
Why did you go abroad ?” 

At that plain question Julian looked unaffectedly surprised. “I 
wrote to explain,” he said. ‘“ Have you not received my letter ?” 

“Qh, I got your letter. It was long enough, in all conscience— 
and, long as it was, it didn’t tell me the one thing I wanted to 
know.” 

“What is the ‘ one thing’ ?” 

Lady Janet’s reply pointed—not too palpably at first—at that 
second motive for Julian’s journey which she had suspected Julian of 
concealing from her. 

“T want to know,” she said, “why you troubled yourself to make 
your inquiries on the Continent in person? You know where my 
old courier is to be found. You have yourself pronounced him to be 
the most intelligent and trustworthy of men. Answer me honestly— 
could you not have sent him in your place?” 

“TI might have sent him,” Julian admitted—a little reluctantly. 

“You might have sent the courier—and you were under an engage- 
ment to stay here as my guest. Answer me honestly once more. 
Why did you go away ?” 

Julian hesitated. Lady Janet paused for his reply, with the air of 
a woman who was prepared to wait (if necessary) for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

“T had a reason of my own for going,” Julian said at last. 

“Yes?” rejoined Lady Janet, prepared to wait (if necessary) till 
the next morning. 

“A reason,” Julian resumed, “ which I would rather not mention.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Janet. “Another mystery—eh? And another 
woman at the bottom of it, no doubt? Thank you—that will do—I 
am sufficiently ‘answered. No wonder—as a clergyman—that you 
look a little confused. There is perhaps a certain grace, under the 
circumstances, in looking confused. We will change the subject 
again. You stay here, of course, now you have come back ?” 

Once more the famous pulpit orator seemed to find himself in the 
inconceivable predicament of not knowing what to say. Once more 
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Lady Janet looked resigned to wait—(if necessary) until the middle 
of next week. 

Julian took refuge in an answer worthy of the most commonplace 
man on the face of the civilised earth. 

“T beg your ladyship to accept my thanks and my excuses,” he said. 

Lady Janet’s many-ringed fingers mechanically stroking the cat in 
her lap, began to stroke him the wrong way. Lady Janet's inex- 
haustible patience showed signs of failing her at last. 

“Mighty civil, 1 am sure,” she said. “Make it complete. Say, 
Mr. Julian Gray presents his compliments to Lady Janet Roy, and 
regrets that a previous engagement—Julian !” exclaimed the old lady, 
suddenly pushing the cat off her lap, and flinging her last pretence of 
good temper to the winds—* Julian, I am not to be trifled with! 
There is but one explanation of your conduct—you are evidently 
avoiding my house. Is there somebody you dislike init? Isit Me?” 

Julian intimated by a gesture that his aunt’s last question was 
absurd. (The much-injured cat elevated his back, waved his tail 
slowly, walked to the fireplace, and honoured the rug by taking 
a seat on it.) 

Lady Janet persisted. ‘‘Is it Grace Roseberry ?” she asked next. 

Even Julian’s patience began to show signs of yielding. His manner 
assumed a sudden decision, his voice rose a tone louder. 

“ You insist on knowing?” he said. “It 2s Miss Roseberry.” 

“You don’t like her?” cried Lady Janet, with a sudden burst of 
angry surprise. 

Julian broke out, on his side: “If I see any more of her,” he 
answered, the rare colour mounting passionately in his cheeks, “I 
shall be the unhappiest man living. If I see any more of her, I 
shall be false to my old friend who is to marry her. Keep us apart. 
If you have any regard for my peace of mind, keep us apart.” 

Unutterable amazement expressed itself in his aunt’s lifted hands. 
Ungovernable curiosity uttered itself in his aunt’s next words. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are in love with Grace ?” 

Julian sprang restlessly to his feet, and disturbed the cat at the 
fireplace. (The cat left the room.) 

“T don’t know what to tell you,” he said, “I can’t realise it to 
myself. No other woman has ever roused the feeling in me which 
this woman seems to have called to life in an instant. In the hope of 
forgetting her I broke my engagement here ; I purposely seized the 
opportunity of making those inquiries abroad. Quite useless. I think 
of her, morning, noon, and night. I see her and hear her, at this 
moment, as plainly as I see and hear You. She has made her-self a 
part of my-self. I don’t understand my life without her. My power 
of will seems to be gone. I said to myself this morning, ‘I will 
writé to my aunt; I won’t go back to Mablethorpe House.’ Here I 
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am in Mablethorpe House, with a mean subterfuge to justify me to 
my own conscience. ‘I owe it to my aunt to call on my aunt.’ That 
is what I said to myself on the way here; and I was secretly hoping 
every step of the way that She would come into the room when I got 
here. Iam hoping it now. And she is engaged to Horace Holm- 
croft—to my oldest friend, to my best friend! Am I an infernal 
rascal? or am I a weak fool? God knows—I don’t. Keep my 
secret, aunt. I am heartily ashamed of myself; I used to think I 
was made of better stuff than this. Don’t say a word to Horace. I 
must, and will, conquer it. Let me go.” 

He snatched up his hat. Lady Janet, rising with the activity of a 
young woman, pursued him across the room, and stopped him at the 
door. : 

“No,” answered the resolute old lady, “I won’t let you go. Come 
back with me.” 

As she said those words she noticed with a certain fond pride the 
brilliant colour mounting in his cheeks—the flashing brightness 
which lent an added lustre to his eyes. He had never, to her mind, 
looked so handsome before. She took his arm, and led him to the 
chairs which they had just left. It was shocking, it was wrong (she 
mentally admitted), to look on Mercy, under the circumstances, with 
any other eye than the eye of a brother or a friend. In a clergyman 
(perhaps) doubly shocking, doubly wrong. But, with all her respect 
for the vested interests of Horace, Lady Janet could not blame Julian. 
Worse still, she was privately conscious that he had, somehow or 
other, risen, rather than fallen, in her estimation within the last 
minute or two. Who could deny that her adopted daughter was a 
charming creature? Who could wonder if a man of refined tastes 
admired her? Upon the whole, her ladyship humanely decided that 
her nephew was rather to be pitied than blamed. What daughter of 
Eve (no matter whether she was seventeen or seventy) could have 
honestly arrived at any other conclusion? Do what a man may— 
let him commit anything he likes, from an error to a crime—so long 
as there is a woman at the bottom of it, there is an inexhaustible fund 
of pardon for him in every other woman’s heart. “Sit down,” said 
Lady Janet, smiling in spite of herself; “and don’t talk in that horrible 
way again. A man, Julian—especially a famous man like you— 
ought to know how to control himself.” 

Julian burst out laughing bitterly. 

“Send upstairs for my self-control,” he said. “It’s in her posses- 
sion—not in mine. Good morning, aunt.” 

He rose from his chair. Lady Janet instantly pushed him back 
into it. 

“T insist on your staying here,” she said, “if it is only for a few 
minutes longer. I have something to say to you.” 
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“ Does it refer to Miss Roseberry ?” 

“It refers to the hateful woman who frightened Miss Roseberry. 
Now are you satisfied ?” 

Julian bowed, and settled himself in his chair. 

“T don’t much like to acknowledge it,” his aunt went on. “ But I 
want you to understand that I have something really serious to speak 
about, for once in a way. Julian! that wretch not only frightens 
Grace—she actually frightens Me.” 

“Frightens you? She is quite harmless, poor thing.” 

“Poor thing !’” repeated Lady Janet. “Did you say, ‘ poor thing’?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ts it possible that you pity her ?” 

“From the bottom of my heart.” 

The old lady’s temper gave way again at that reply. “I hatea 
man who can’t hate anybody!” she burst out. “If you had been an 
ancient Roman, Julian, I believe you would have pitied Nero himself.” 

Julian cordially agreed with her. “I believe I should,” he said 
quietly. “All sinners, my dear aunt, are more or less miserable 
sinners. Nero must have been one of the wretchedest of mankind.” 

“Wretched !” exclaimed Lady Janet. “Nero wretched! A man 
who committed robbery, arson, and murder, to his own violin accom- 
paniment—only wretched! What next, I wonder? When modern 
philanthropy begins to apologise for Nero, modern philanthropy has 
arrived at a pretty pass indeed! We shall hear next that Bloody 
Queen Mary was as playful as a kitten; and if poor dear Henry the 
Eighth carried anything to an extreme, it was the practice of the 
domestic virtues. Ah, how I hate cant! What were we talking 
about just now? You wander from the subject, Julian; you are, 
what I call, bird-witted. I protest I forget what I wanted to say to 
you. No, I won't be reminded of it. I may be an old woman, but I 
am not in my dotage yet! Why do you sit there staring? Have 
you nothing to say for yourself? Of all the people in the world, 
have you lost the use of your tongue ?” 

Julian’s excellent temper, and accurate knowledge of his aunt’s 
character, exactly fitted him to calm the rising storm. He contrived 
to lead Lady Janet insensibly back to the lost subject, by dexterous 
reference to a narrative which he had thus far left untold—the 
narrative of his adventures on the Continent. 

“T have a great deal to say, aunt,” he replied. “I have not yet 
told you of my discoveries abroad.” 

Lady Janet instantly took the bait. 

“T knew there was something forgotten,” she said. “You have 
been all this time in the house, and you have told me nothing. Begin 
directly.” 

Patient Julian began. 
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CHarptTer XIV. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


“J went first to Mannheim, Lady Janet, as I told you I should in 
my letter; and I heard all that the consul and the hospital doctors 
could tell me. No new fact of the slightest importance turned up. 
I got my directions for finding the German surgeon, and I set forth 
to try what I could make next of the man who had performed the 
operation. On the question of his patient’s identity he had (as a 
perfect stranger to her) nothing to tell me. On the question of her 
mental condition, however, he made a very important statement. He 
owned to me that he had operated on another person injured by a 
shell-wound on the head, at the battle of Solferino, and that the 
patient (recovering also in this case) recovered—mad. That is a 
remarkable admission ; don’t you think so ?” 

Lady Janet's temper had hardly been allowed time enough to 
subside to its customary level. 

“Very remarkable, I dare say,” she answered, “to people who feel 
any doubt of this pitiable lady of yours being mad. I feel no doubt 
—and, thus far, I find your account of yourself, Julian, tiresome in 
the extreme. Get on to the end. Did you lay your hand on Mercy 
Merrick ?” 

“Re.” 

“Did you hear anything of her ?” 

“Nothing. Difficulties beset me on every side. The French 
ambulance had shared in the disasters of France—it was broken up. 
The wounded Frenchmen were prisoners, somewhere in Germany, 
nobody knew where. ‘The French surgeon had been killed in action. 
His assistants were scattered—most likely in hiding. I began to 
despair of making any discovery, when accident threw in my way two 
Prussian soldiers who had been in the French cottage. They con- 
firmed what the German surgeon told the consul, and what Horace 
himself told me, namely, that no nurse in a black dress was to be 
seen in the place. If there had been such a person, she would cer- 
tainly (the Prussians informed me) have been found in attendance on 
the injured Frenchmen. The cross of the Geneva Convention would 
have been amply sufficient to protect her: no woman wearing that 
badge of honour would have disgraced herself by abandoning the 
wounded men before the Germans entered the place.” 

“Tn short,” interposed Lady Janet, “there is no such person as 
Mercy Merrick ?” 

“T can draw no other conclusion,” said Julian, “ unless the English 
doctor's idea is the right one. After hearing what I have just 
told you, he thinks the woman herself is Mercy Merrick.” 
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Lady Janet held up her hand, as a sign that she had an objection 
to make here. 

“You and the doctor seem to have settled everything to your 
entire satisfaction on both sides,” she said. “ But there is one diffi- 
culty that you have neither of you accounted for yet.” 

“ What is it, aunt ?” 

“You talk glibly enough, Julian, about this woman’s mad assertion 
that Grace is the missing nurse, and that she is Grace. But you 
have not explained yet how the idea first got into her head; and, 
more than that, how it is that she is acquainted with my name and 
address, and perfectly familiar with Grace’s papers and Grace's affairs. 
These things are a puzzle to a person of my average intelligence. 
Can your clever friend, the doctor, account for them ?” 

“Shall I tell you what he said, when I saw him this morning ?” 

“Will it take long ?” 

“Tt will take about a minute.” 

“ You agreeably surprise me. Go on.” 

“You want to know how she gained her knowledge of your name, 
and of Miss Roseberry’s affairs,’ Julian resumed. “The doctor says, 
in one of two ways. Either Miss Roseberry must have spoken of 
you, and of her own affairs, while she and the stranger were to- 
gether in the French cottage; or the stranger must have obtained 
access privately to Miss Roseberry’s papers. Do you agree so far ?” 

Lady Janet began to feel interested for the first time. 

“ Perfectly,” she said. “I have no doubt Grace rashly talked of 
matters which an older and wiser person would have kept to herself.” 

“Very good. Do you also agree that the last idea in the woman’s 
mind when she was struck by the shell, might have been (quite pro- 
bably) the idea of Miss Roseberry’s identity and Miss Roseberry’s 
affairs? You think it likely enough? Well! what happens after that ? 
The wounded woman is brought to life by an operation, and she becomes 
delirious in the hospital at Mannheim. During her delirium the idea 
of Miss Roseberry’s identity ferments in her brain, and assumes its 
present perverted form. In that form it still remains. As a neces- 
sary consequence, she persists in reversing the two identities. She 
says she is Miss Roseberry, and declares Miss Roseberry to be Mercy 
Merrick. There is the doctor’s explanation. What do you think of it?” 

“ Very ingenious, I dare say. The doctor doesn’t quite satisfy me, 
however, for all that. I think” 





What Lady Janet thought was not destined to be expressed. She 
suddenly checked herself, and held up her hand for the second time. 

“ Another objection ?” inquired Julian. 

“Hold your tongue!” cried the old lady. “If you say a word 
more I shall lose it again.” 

“Tose what, aunt ?” 
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“What I wanted to say to you, ages ago. I have got it back again 
—it begins with a question. (No more of the doctor! I have had 
enough of him!) Where is she—your pitiable lady, my crazy wretch 
—where is she now? Still in London ?” 

“Te.” 

“ And still at large ?” 

“Still with the landlady, at her lodgings.” 

“Very well. Now, answer me this! What is to prevent her from 
making another attempt to force her way (or steal her way) into my 
house? How am I to protect Grace, how am I to protect myself, if 
she comes here again ?” 

“Ts that really what you wished to speak to me about ?” 

“That, and nothing else.” 


They were both too deeply interested in the subject of their con- 
versation to look towards the conservatory, and to notice the appear- 
ance at that moment of a distant gentleman among the plants and 
flowers, who had made his way in from the garden outside. Advancing 


' noiselessly on the soft Indian matting, the gentleman ere long revealed 


himself under the form and features of Horace Holmcroft. Before 
entering the dining-room, he paused, fixing his eyes inquisitively on 
the back of Lady Janet’s visitor—the back being all that he could see 
in the position he then occupied. After a pause of an instant, the 
visitor spoke, and further uncertainty was at once at an end. Horace, 
nevertheless, made no movement to enter the room. He had his own 
jealous distrust of what Julian might be tempted to say at a private 
interview with his aunt; and he waited a little longer, on the chance 
that his doubts might be verified. 

“Neither you nor Miss Roseberry need any protection from the 
poor deluded creature,” Julian went on. “I have gained great in- 
fluence over her—and I have satisfied her that it is useless to present 
herself here again.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” interposed Horace, speaking from the conser- 
vatory door. “You have done nothing of the sort.” 

(He had heard enough to satisfy him that the talk was not taking 
the direction which his suspicions had anticipated. And, as an addi- 
tional incentive to show himself, a happy chance had now offered him 
the opportunity of putting Julian in the wrong.) 

“Good heavens, Horace !” exclaimed Lady Janet. “‘ Where do you 
come from? And what do you mean?” 

“T heard at the lodge that your ladyship and Grace had returned 
last night. And I game in at once, without troubling the servants, 
by the shortest way.” He turned to Julian next. “The woman you 
Were speaking of just now,” he proceeded, “has been here again 

y—in Lady Janet’s absence.” 
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Lady Janet immediately looked at her nephew. Julian reassured 
her by a gesture. 

“Tmpossible,” he said. ‘ There must be some mistake.” 

“There is no mistake,” Horace rejoined. “I am repeating what I 
have just heard from the lodge-keeper himself. He hesitated to men- 
tion it to Lady Janet for fear of alarming her. Only three days since 
this person had the audacity to ask him for her ladyship’s ‘address at 
the seaside. Of course he refused to give it.” 

“You hear that, Julian?” said Lady Janet. 

No signs of anger or mortification escaped Julian. The expression 
in his face at that moment was an expression of sincere distress. 

“Pray don’t alarm yourself,” he said to his aunt, in his quietest 
tones. “If she attempts to annoy you or Miss Roseberry again, I 
have it in my power to stop her instantly.” 

“How?” asked Lady Janet. 

“ How, indeed!” echoed Horace. “If we give her in charge to the 
police we shall become the subject of a public scandal.” 

“T have managed to avoid all danger of scandal,” Julian answered ; 
the expression of distress in his face becoming more and more marked 
while he spoke. “Before I called here to-day I had a private consul- 
tation with the magistrate of the district, and I have made certain 
arrangements at the police-station close by. On receipt of my card, 
an experienced man, in plain clothes, will present himself at any address 
that I indicate, and will take her quietly away. The magistrate will 
hear the charge in his private room, and will examine the evidence 
which I can produce, showing that she is not accountable for her 
actions. ‘The proper medical officer will report officially on the case, 
and the law will place her under the necessary restraint.” 

Lady Janet and Horace looked at each other in amazement. 
Julian was, in their opinion, the last man on earth to take the course 
—at once sensible and severe—which Julian had actually adopted. 
Lady Janet insisted on an explanation. 

“Why do I hear of this now for the first time ?” she asked. “ Why 
did you not tell me you had taken these precautions before ?” 

Julian answered frankly and sadly. 

** Because I hoped, aunt, that there would be no necessity for pro- 
ceeding to extremities. You now force me to acknowledge that the 
lawyer and the doctor (both of whom I have seen this morning) think, 
as you do, that she is not to be trusted. It was at their suggestion 
entirely that I went to the magistrate. They put it to me whether 
the result of my inquiries abroad—unsatisfactory as it may have been 
in other respects—did not strengthen the conclusion that the poor 
woman’s mind is deranged. I felt compelled in common honesty to 
admit that it was so. Having owned this, I was bound to take such 
precautions as the lawyer and the doctor thought necessary. I have 
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done my duty—sorely against my own will. It is weak of me,I dare 
say—but I can not bear the thought of treating this afflicted creature 
harshly. Her delusion is so hopeless! her situation is such a pitiable 
one!” 

His voice faltered. He turned away abruptly and took up his hat. 
Lady Janet followed him, and spoke to him at the door. Horace 
smiled satirically, and went to warm himself at the fire. 

“Are you going away, Julian ?” 

“T am only going to the lodge-keeper. I want to give him a word 
of warning in case of his seeing her again.” 

“You will come back here?” (Lady Janet lowered her voice to a 
whisper). ‘‘ There is really a reason, Julian, for your not leaving the 
house now.” 

“I promise not to go away, aunt, until I have provided for your 
security. If you, or your adopted daughter, are alarmed by another 
intrusion, I give you my word of honour my card shall go to the 
police-station—however painfully I may feel it myself.” (He, too, 
lowered his voice at the next words.) “In the meantime, remember 
what I confessed to you while we were alone! For my sake, let me 
see as little of Miss Roseberry as possible. Shall I find you in this 
room when I come back ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Alone ?” 

He laid a strong emphasis, of look as well as of tone, on that one 
word. Lady Janet understood what the emphasis meant. 

“ Are you really,” she whispered, “as much in love with Grace as 
that ?” 

Julian laid one hand on his aunt’s arm, and pointed with the other 


to Horace—standing with his back to them, warming his feet on the 
fender. 


“Well?” said Lady Janet. 

“Well,” said Julian, with a smile on his lip and a tear in his eye, 
“T never envied any man as I envy him!” 

With those words he left the room. 


CuHapTer XV. 
A WOMAN’S REMORSE. 


Havine warmed his feet to his own entire satisfaction, Horace turned 
round from the fireplace; and discovered that he and Lady Janet were 
alone. 

“Can I see Grace ?” he asked. 

The easy tone in which he put the question—a tone, as it were, of 
Proprietorship in “Grace”—jarred on Lady Janet at the moment. 
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For the first time in her life she found herself comparing Horace with 
Julian—to Horace’s disadvantage. He was rich ; he was a gentleman 
of ancient lineage ; he bore an unblemished character. But who had 
the strong brain? who had the great heart? Which was the Man 
of the two? 

“Nobody can see her,” answered Lady Janet. “ Not even you!” 

The tone of the reply was sharp—with a dash of irony init. But 
where is the modern young man—possessed of health and an inde- 
pendent income—who is capable of understanding that irony can be 
presumptuous enough to address itself to him? Horace (with perfect 
politeness) declined to consider himself answered. 

“Does your ladyship mean that Miss Roseberry is in bed?” he 
asked. 

“T mean that Miss Roseberry is in her room. I mean that I have 
twice tried to persuade Miss Roseberry to dress and come downstairs 
—and tried in vain. I mean that what Miss Roseberry refuses to do 
for Me, she is not likely to do for You” 

How many more meanings of her own Lady Janet might have 
gone on enumerating, it is not easy to calculate. At her third sen- 
tence, a sound in the library caught her ear through the incompletely- 
closed door, and suspended the next words on her lips. Horace heard 
it also. It was the rustling sound (travelling nearer and nearer over 
the library carpet) of a silken dress. 

(In the interval while a coming event remains in a state of uncer- 
tainty, what is it the inevitable tendency of every Eng‘ishman under 
thirty todo? His inevitable tendency is to ask somebody to bet on 
the event. He can no more resist it than he can resist lifting his 
stick or his umbrella, in the absence of a gun, and pretending to 
shoot if a bird flies by him while he is out for a walk.) 

“ What will your ladyship bet that this is not Grace?” cried 
Horace. 

Her ladyship took no notice of the proposal ; her attention remained 
fixed on the library door. The rustling sound stopped for a moment. 
‘he door was softly pushed open. The false Grace Roseberry entered 
the room. . 

Horace advanced to meet her, opened his lips to speak, and stopped 
—struck dumb by the change in his affianced wife since he had seen 
her last. Some terrible oppression seemed to have crushed her. It 
was as if she had actually shrunk in height as well as in substance. 
She walked more slowly than usual ; she spoke more rarely than usual, 
and in a lower tone. To those who had seen her before the fatal 
visit of the stranger from Mannheim, it was the wreck of the woman 
that now appeared, instead of the woman herself. And yet, there 
was the old charm still surviving through it all; the grandeur of the 
head and eyes, the delicate symmetry of the features, the unsought 
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grace of every movement—in a word, the unconquerable beauty 
which suffering cannot destroy, and which time itself is powerless to 
wear out. 

Lady Janet advanced, and took her with hearty kindness by both 
hands. 

“ My dear child, welcome among us again! You have come down- 
stairs to please me ?” 

She bent her head in silent acknowledgment that it was so. Lady 
Janet pointed to Horace: “ Here is somebody who has been longing 
to see you, Grace.” 

She never looked up; she stood submissive, her eyes fixed on a 
little basket of coloured wools which hung onherarm. “Thank yon, 
Lady Janet,” she said faintly. ‘Thank you, Horace.” 

Horace placed her arm in his,and led her to the sofa. She shivered: 
as she took her seat, and looked round her. It was the first time she 
had seen the dining-room since the day when she had found herself 
face to face with the dead-alive. 

“Why do you come here, my love?” asked Lady Janet. “The 
drawing-room would have been a warmer and a pleasanter place for 
you.” 

“T saw a carriage at the front door. I was afraid of meeting with 
visitors in the drawing-room.” 

As she made that reply, the servant came in, and announced the 
visitors’ names. Lady Janet sighed wearily. “I must go and get 
rid of them,” she said, resigning herself to circumstances. “What 
will you do, Grace ?” 

“T will stay here, if you please.” 

“JT will keep her company,” added Horace. 

Lady Janet hesitated. She had promised to see her nephew in the 
dining-room on his return to the house—and to see him alone. 
Would there be time enough to get rid of the visitors and to establish 
her adopted daughter in the empty drawing-room before Julian 
appeared? It was a ten minutes’ walk to the lodge, and he had to 
make the gatekeeper understand his instructions. Lady Janet 
decided that she had time enough at her disposal. She nodded kindly 
to Mercy, and left her alone with her lover. 

Horace seated himself in the vacant place on the sofa. So far as it 
was in his nature to devote himself to any one he was devoted to 
Mercy. “Iam grieved to see how you have suffered,” he said, with 
honest distress in his face as he looked at her. “Try to forget what 
has happened.” 

“Tam trying to forget. Do you think of it much ?” 

“My darling, it is too contemptible to be thought of.” 

She placed her work basket on her lap. Her wasted fingers began 
absently sorting the wools inside. 
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“Have you seen Mr. Julian Gray ?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Yes,” 

“What does he say about it?” She looked at Horace for the 
first time, steadily scrutinising his face. Horace took refuge in 
prevarication. 

“T really hav’nt asked for Julian’s opinion,” he said. 

She looked down again, with a sigh, at the basket on her lap— 
considered a little—and tried him once more. 

“Why has Mr. Julian Gray not been here for a whole week?” 
she went on. “ The servants say he has been abroad. Is that true >” 

It was useless to deny it. Horace admitted that the servants were 
right. 

Her fingers suddenly stopped at their restless work among the 
wools: her breath quickened perceptibly. What had, Julian Gray 
been doing abroad? Had he been making inquiries? Did he alone, 
of all the people who saw that terrible meeting, suspect her? Yes! 
His was the finer intelligence; his was a clergyman’s (a London 
clergyman’s) experience of frauds and deceptions, and of the women 
who were guilty of them. Nota doubt of it now! Julian suspected 
her. 

“When does he come back?” she asked, in tones so low that 
Horace could barely hear her. 

“ He has come back already. He returned last night.” 

A faint shade of colour stole slowly over the pallor of her face. 
She suddenly put her basket away, and clasped her hands together to 
quiet the trembling of them, before she asked her next question. 

“Where is” She paused to steady her voice. “ Whereis the 
person,” she resumed, “ who came here and frightened me ?” 

Horace hastened to reassure her. “The person will not come 
again,” he said. “Don’t talk of her! Don’t think of her !” 

She shook her head. “There is something I want to know,” she 
persisted. “How did Mr. Julian Gray become acquainted with 
her ?” 

This was easily answered. Horace mentioned the consul at Mann- 
heim, and the letter of introduction. She listened eagerly, and said 
her next words in a louder, firmer tone. 

“She was quite a stranger, then, to Mr. Julian Gray—before 
that ?” 

“Quite a stranger,” Horace replied. “No more questions—not 
another word about her, Grace! I forbid the subject. Come, my 
own love!” he said taking her hand, and bending over her tenderly, 
“rally your spirits! We are young—we love each other—now is 
oar time to be happy!” ; 

Her hand turned suddenly cold, and trembled in his. Her head 
sank with a helpless weariness on her breast. Horace rose in alarm. 
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“ You are cold—you are faint,” he said. “Let me get you a glass 
of wine !—let me mend the fire !” 

The decanters were still on the luncheon-table. Horace insisted 
on her drinking some port wine. She barely took half the contents 
of the wine-glass. Even that little told on her sensitive organisation ; 
it roused her sinking energies of body and mind. After watching her 
anxiously, without attracting her notice, Horace left her again to 
attend to the fire at the other end of the room. Her eyes followed 
him slowly with a hard and tearless despair. “Rally your spirits,” 
she repeated to herself in a whisper. “My spirits! Oh, God!” She 
looked round her at the luxury and beauty of the room, as those look 
who take their leave of familiar scenes. The moment after, her eyes 
sank, and rested on the rich dress that she wore—a gift from Lady 
Janet. She thought of the past; she thought of the future. Was 
the time near when she would be back again in the Refuge, or back 
again in the streets?—she who had been Lady Janet’s adopted 
daughter, and Horace Holmcroft’s betrothed wife! A sudden frenzy 
of recklessness esized on her as she thought of the coming end. 
Horace was right! Why not rally her spirits? Why not make the 
most of her time? ‘The last hours of her life in that house were at 
hand. Why not enjoy her stolen position while she could? ‘ Adven- 
turess!” whispered the mocking spirit within her, “be true to your 
character. Away with your remorse! Remorse is the luxury of an 
honest woman.” She caught up her basket of wools, inspired by a 
new idea. “Ring the bell!” she cried out to Horace at the fire- 
place. 

He looked round in wonder. The sound of her voice was so com- 
pletely altered that he almost fancied there must have been another 
woman in the room. 

“Ring the bell!” she repeated. “I have left my work upstairs. 
If you want me to be in good spirits, I must have my work.” 

Still looking at her, Horace put his hand mechanically to the bell 
and rang. One of the men-servauts came in. 

“Go upstairs, and ask my maid for my work,” she said sharply. 
Even the man was taken by surprise ; it was her habit to speak to the 
servants with a gentleness and consideration which had long since 
won all their hearts. “Do you hear me?” she asked impatiently. 
The servant bowed, and went out on his errand. She turned to Horace 
with flashing eyes and fevered cheeks. 

“ What a comfort it is,’ she said, ‘to belong to the upper classes! 
A poor woman has no maid to dress her, and no footman to send up- 
stairs. Is life worth having, Horace, on less than five thousand a 
year ?” 

The servant returned with a strip of embroidery. She took it with 
an insolent grace, and told him to bring her a footstool. The man 
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obeyed. She tossed the embroidery away from her on the sofa. “On 
second thoughts I don’t care about my work,” she said. “Take it 
upstairs again.” The perfectly-trained servant, marvelling privately, 
obeyed once more. Horace, in silent astonishment, advanced to the 
sofa to observe her more nearly. “How grave you look!” she 
exclaimed, with an air of flippant unconcern. “ You don’t approve of 
my sitting idle, perhaps? Anything to please you! J havnt got 
to go up and down stairs. Ring the bell again.” 

“My dear Grace,’ Horace remonstrated gravely, “you are quite 
mistaken. I never even thought of your work.” 

“Never mind; it’s inconsistent to send for my work, and then 
send it away again. Ring the bell.” 

Horace looked at her, without moving. “Grace!” he said, “ what 
has come to you ?” 

“ How should I know ?” she retorted carelessly. ‘‘ Didn’t you tell 
me to rally my spirits? Will you ring the bell? or must I?” 

Horace submitted. He frowned as he walked back to the bell. He 
was one of the many people who instinctively resent anything that is 
new to them. This strange outbreak was quite new to him. For the 
first time in his life he felt sympathy for a servant, when the much- 
enduring man appeared once more. 

“Bring my work back; I have changed my mind.” With that 
brief explanation she reclined luxuriously on the soft sofa cushions ; 
swinging one of her balls of wool to and fro above her head, and look- 
ing at it lazily as she lay back. “I have a remark to make, Horace,” 
she went on, when the door had closed on her messenger. “ It is only 
people in our rank of life who get good servants. Did you notice? 
Nothing upsets that man’s temper. A servant in a poor family would 
have been impudent; a maid-of-all-work would have wondered when 
I was going to know my own mind.” The man returned with the 
embroidery. This time she received him graciously ; she dismissed 
him with her thanks. “Have you seen your mother lately, 
Horace?” sue asked, suddenly sitting up and busying herself with 
her work. 

“T saw her yesterday,” Horace answered. 

“She understands, I hope, that I am not well enough to call on 
her? She is not offended with me ?” 

Horace recovered his serenity. The deference to his mother 
implied in Mercy’s questions gently flattered his self-esteem. He 
resumed his place on the sofa. 

“Offended with you!” he answered, smiling. “My dear Grace, 
she sends you her love. And, more than that, she has a wedding- 
present for you.” 

Mercy became absorbed in her work; she stooped close over the 
embroidery—so close that Horace could not see her face. “Do you 
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know what the present is?’ she asked in lowered tones; speaking 
absently. 

“No. I only know it is waiting for you. Shall I go and get it 
to-day ?” 

She neither accepted nor refused the proposal—she went on with 
her work more industriously than ever. 

“There is plenty of time,” Horace persisted. ‘I can go before 
dinner.” 

Still she took no notice: still she never looked up. ‘‘ Your mother 
is very kind to me,” she said, abruptly. “I was afraid, at one time, 
that she would think me hardly good enough to be your wife.” 

Horace laughed indulgently: his self-esteem was more gently 
flattered than ever. 

“Absurd!” he exclaimed. “My darling, you are connected with 
Lady Janet Roy. Your family is almost as good as ours.” 

“ Almost ?” she repeated. ‘Only almost ?” 

The momentary levity of expression vanished from Horace’s face. 
The family-question was far too serious a question to be lightly 
treated. A becoming shadow of solemnity stole over his manner. 
He looked as if it was Sunday, and he was just stepping into 
church. 

“In our family,” he said, “we trace back—by my father, to the 
Saxons: by my mother, to the Normans. Lady Janet’s family is an 
old family—on her side only.” 

Mercy dropped her embroidery, and looked Horace full in the face. 
She, too, attached no common importance to what she had next 
to say. 

“ If I had not been connected with Lady Janet,” she began, “ would 
you ever have thought of marrying me?” 

“My love! what is the use of asking? You are connected with 
Lady Janet.” 

She refused to let him escape answering her in that way.” 

“Suppose I had not been connected with Lady Janet,” she per- 
sisted, “Suppose I had only been a good girl, with nothing but my 
own merits to speak for me. What would your mother have said, 
then ?” 

Horace still parried the question—only to find the point of it 
pressed home on him once more. 

“Why do you ask?” he said. 

“T ask to be answered,” she rejoined. ‘ Would your mother have 
liked you to marry a poor girl, of no family—with nothing but her 
own virtues to speak for her ?” 

Horace was fairly pressed back to the wall. 


“If you must know,” he replied, “my mother would have refused 
to sanction such a marriage as that.” 
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“No matter how good the girl might have been ?” 

There was something defiant—almost threatening—in her tone. 
Horace was annoyed—and he showed it when he spoke. 

“$‘‘ My mother would have respected the girl, without ceasing to 
respect herself,” he said. ‘“ My mother would have remembered what 
was due to the family name.” 

“ And she would have said, No?” 

“She would have said, No.” 

“Ah!” 

There was an undertone of angry contempt in the exclamation 
which made Horace start. ‘“ What is the matter?” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, and took up her embroidery again. 
There he sat at her side, anxiously looking at her—his hope in the 
future centred in his marriage! In a week more, if she chose, she 
might enter that ancient family of which he had spoken so proudly, as 
his wife. “Oh!” she thought, “if I didn’t love him! if I had only 
his merciless mother to think of !” 

Uneasily conscious of some estrangement between them, Horace 
spoke again. “Surely, I have not offended you?” he said. 

She turned towards him once more. The work dropped unheeded 
on her lap. Her grand eyes softened into tenderness. A smile 
trembled sadly on her delicate lips. She laid one hand caressingly on 
his shoulder. All the beauty of her voice lent its charm to the next 
words that she said to him. The woman’s heart hungered in its 
misery for the comfort that could only come from his lips. 

“ You would have loved me, Horace—without stopping to think of 
the family name ?” 

The family name again! How strangely she persisted in coming 
back to that! Horace looked at her without answering; trying 
vainly to fathom what was passing in her mind. 

She took his hand, and wrung it hard—as if she would wring the 
answer out of him in that way. 

“ Yow would have loved me?” she repeated. 

The double spell of her voice and her touch was on him. He 
answered warmly, “ Under any circumstances! under any name !” 

She put one arm round his neck, and fixed her eyes on his. “Is 
that true ?” she asked. 

“'True as the heaven above us!” 

She drank in those few commonplace words with a greedy delight. 
She forced him to repeat them in a new form. 

“No matter who I might have been? For myself alone ?” 

“For yourself alone.” 

She threw both arms round him, and laid her head passionately on 
his breast. “Ilove you! I love you!! I love you!!!” Her voice 
rose with hysterical vehemence, at each repetition of the words—then 
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suddenly sank to a low hoarse ery of rage and despair. The sense 
of her true position towards him revealed itself in all its horror 
as the confession of her love escaped her lips. Her arms dropped 
from him; she flung herself back on the sofa cushions, hiding her 
face in her hands. “Oh, leaye me!” she moaned, faintly. “Go! 
go!” 

Horace tried to wind his arm round her, and raise her. She started 
to her feet, and waved him back from her with a wild action of her 
hands, as if she was frightened of him. “The wedding-present !” she 
cried, seizing the first pretext that occurred to her. ‘‘ You offered to 
bring me your mother’s present. I am dying to see what it is. Go, 
and get it!” 

Horace tried to compose her. He might as well have tried to com- 
pose the winds and the sea. 

“Go!” she repeated, pressing one clenched hand on her bosom. 
“Tam not well. Talking excites me—I am hysterical; I shall be 
_better alone. Get me the present. Go!” 

“Shall I send Lady Janet? Shall I ring for your maid?” 

“Send for nobody! ring for nobody! If you love me—leave me 
here by myself! leave me instantly !” 

“T shall see you when I come back ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

There was no alternative but to obey her. Unwillingly and fore- 
bodingly, Horace left the room. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and dropped into the nearest chair. 
If Horace had stayed a moment longer—she felt it, she knew it—her 
head would have given way; she would have burst out before him 
with the terrible truth. “Oh!” she thought, pressing her cold hands 
on her burning eyes, “if I could only ery, now there is nobody to 
see me!” 

The room was empty, she had every reason for concluding that she 
was alone. And yet, at that very moment, there were ears that 
listened, there were eyes waiting to see her. 

Little by little the door behind her which faced the library and led 
into the billiard-room was opened noiselessly from without, by an inch 
at a time. As the opening was enlarged, a hand in a black glove, 
an arm in a black sleeve, appeared, guiding the movement of the 
door. An interval of a moment passed, and the worn white face 
of Grace Roseberry showed itself stealthily, looking into the dining- 
room. 

Her eyes brightened with vindictive pleasure as they discovered 
Mercy sitting alone at the farther end of the room. Inch by inch 
she opened the door more widely, took one step forward, and checked 
herself. A sound, just audible at the far end of the conservatory, had 
caught her ear. 
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She listened—satisfied herself that she was not mistaken—and, 
drawing back with a frown of displeasure, softly closed the door again, 
go as to hide herself from view. The sound that had disturbed her 
was the distant murmur of men’s voices (apparently two in number) 
talking together in lowered tones, at the garden entrance to the 
conservatory. 

Who were the men? and what would they do next? They might 
do one of two things: they might enter the drawing-room, or they 
might withdraw again by way of the garden. Kneeling behind the 
door, with her ear at the keyhole, Grace Roseberry waited the 
event, 
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Reminiscences of Winchester College. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 





Ir is now thirty-three years ago since, a frightened and trembling lad, 
in the month of August, 1839, I found myself standing underneath the 
gateway of William of Wykeham’s noble college at Winchester, duly 
entered as a Scholar thereof by the nomination of Dr. Shuttleworth, 
then Warden of New College, Oxford, afterwards Bishop of Chichester. 
In those days there was no railway to Winchester, and I went from 
Oxford to Winchester in a four-horse coach, the driver of which wore 
most wonderful top-boots and a marvellous coat with gigantic buttons. 
I had great respect for this coachman, as he once brought my Father 
a semi-dead crocodile, in the coach boot, from Southampton. My 
Father turned the dead crocodile into the pond in the middle of the 
quadrangle, at Christchurch, to revive him; but he refused to be 
revived, so I rode about upon him, Waterton fashion, and somehow I 
always associated the Southampton coachman with a crocodile. I 
recollect perfectly well that he once told me he had driven my mother 
to school to Southampton, and this made me think him very old. 
Soon after we had driven over Folly Bridge on our road to Winchester, 
crossing the Thames at Oxford, and were ascending the Bagley Wood 
Hill on the Abingdon Road, the rest of the passengers began to com- 
plain about a nasty unpleasant smell, which apparently proceeded from 
the luggage on the top of the coach. A bluebottle fly first appeared 
from out of Bagley Wood, then another, until a perfect swarm of flies 
soon followed the coach, hovering and buzzing over the luggage. The 
passengers were mostly Oxford boys, going to Winchester, and there 
was a strong idea among them that somehow or other I knew 
from whence this odour proceeded. I knew perfectly well the cause of 
the smell, but I said nothing. The “ governor,” then canon of Christ 
Church, had kept a haunch of venison for me to take as a present 
to the head master, Dr. Moberly ; he had kept it so long hanging up 
in the larder at Christ Church, that it had become very “ exalted” 
indeed ; nevertheless he packed it up, thinking to make it last any- 
how as far as Winchester. His experiment failed, and the other boys 
punched my head on the top of the coach, and were very near 
throwing me and my venison overboard altogether. 

We Oxford lads arriving at Winchester, all went down to the 
college together, and put on our gowns for the first time. Our gowns 
were made of cloth, the like of which I never since beheld, and our 
hats were taken away, as no Winchester boys, except preefects, wear 
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hats. It is rare to find a Winchester man now with a bald head, and 
even now I never wear a hat if I can possibly help it. 

Immediately after chapel the old stager boys all came round the 
new arrivals to examine and criticise them. I perfectly recollect one 
boy, H , to whose special care my poor confiding mother had 
entrusted her innocent unsuspecting cub, coming up to me with a most 
solemn face, and asking me if I had brought with me my copy of the 
school book ‘ Pempe moron proteron’? I said I had not. “Then,” says 
he, “ you must borrow one at once, or the Doctor,” i.e. Dr. Moberly, 
the head master, “ will be sure to flog you to-morrow morning, and your 
college tutor, one of the preefects, will also lick you.” So he sent me 
to another boy, who said he had lent his ‘Pempe moron proteron, 
but he passed me on to a third, he on to a fourth; so I was running 
about all over the College till quite late, in a most terrible panic of 
mind, till at last a good-natured preefect said, “Construe it, you little 
fool.” I had never thought of this before. I saw it directly: 
Pempe (send) moron (a fool) proteron (further); so the title of this 
wonderful book after all was, ‘ Send a fool further.’ I then went to 
complain to H—— ; he only laughed, and shied a Donnegan’s lexicon 
at my head. I dodged it like a bird, so he made me pick it up and 
bring it to him again, like a retriever dog. I then had to “run for 
another shot,” and he winged me this time ; sol shall never forget the 
translation of Pempe moron proteron. 

The beds in “ chambers” (as the sleeping apartments are called) are, 
I believe, as old as William of Wykeham himself; they are made of 
very thick oak planks, and there is a hollow for the bed clothes, after 
the style of the beds for fox-hounds in kennels. I was glad enough 
to turn in after this long and anxious day. I dreamed of home, and 
calculated how big some young ducks I had left in the outhouse at 
home would be when the holidays came round. They were my ducks. 
I had bought them as “squeakers ” on Port Meadow, with my pocket 
money, and my father had promised that if I was a good boy at 
my lessons I should cut their heads off when I came home, on the 
wood block in the tool house, with the gardener’s hatchet. It was 
made a great treat to my brother and myself to cut a duck’s head off 
while my dear old Father held the duck’s legs—but he was not dressed 
for the occasion in his canonical robes. 

In the midst of my dreams I imagined that an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius had suddenly taken place. I felt myself flying through the 
air, and then experienced a most tremendous crack on the back of my 
head; in fact I was “launched.” I afterwards ascertained that all 
new boys were “launched” the first night after arrival. The process 
of “launching” is in this wise: when the innocent is fast asleep, 
dreaming of home and mother, two boys catch hold of one side of the 
bottom of the mattress and two of the other, and at the signal 
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* Launch!” run the bed out in the middle of the room with the boy 
in it; they then cut away like rabbits to their own beds, while the 
wretched “junior,” has to rearrange his bed as well as he can, and 
tumble in again, frightened out of his wits. There is, however, a little 
mercy shown, for it is considered unfair to launch the same boy 
twice in the same night, particularly as he has, in the course of a day 
or two, when he is beginning to be able to sleep again (for “ launching” 
made me sleep with one eye open) to be initiated into another College 
mystery. 

A few nights afterwards I dreamt I was wandering on the sea 
shore, and that a crab was pinching my foot. Instantly awakening, I 
experienced a most frightful pain in my great toe. I bore it for a 
while, until at last it became so intense that I had to jump up 
with a howl of agony; all was quiet, but the pull continued, and 
I had to follow my toe and outstretched leg out of bed. I then 
found a bit of wetted whipcord tight round it; but the whipcord was 
so ingeniously twisted among the beds that it was impossible to find 
out who had pulled it. I returned to bed as savage as a wounded 
animal. The moment I was settled, the boys all burst into a shout : 
“Toe fit tied!” “ By Jove, what a lark!” This barbarous process 
is called “ toe fit tie” because there is a line m Prosody which begins, 
“To fit ti, ut verto verti.” Hence the origin of this Winchester 
custom. 

The latest arrival in College is called “ junior in chambers,” and in 
my time “junior in chambers” had a precious hard time of it. He had 
to get up at “ first peal,” ie. when the chapel bell rang—and this was 
awfully early in the morning—call all the boys in the room, light the 
fire, put out the preefects’ washing apparatus, &c. The Winchester 
fires were large faggots burnt upon “ dog-irons.” It requires great art 
to make a faggot light quickly, and the burning sticks were awkward 
to handle. No tongs were allowed; so when a boy first took office he 
had a pair of “tin gloves” given him; i.e., one of the seniors took the 
red hot end of a bit of stick, and blowing it to keep it alight made a 
mark down all the fingers and round the wrists; after lie had received 
his “ tin gloves ” woe be to the boy who managed the faggots clumsily, 
for he instantly was formally presented with another pair of “ tin 
gloves.” The “ junior in chambers” -had also to clean the washhand 
basjns, and they were only cleaned before chapel time on a Sunday 
morning. We had to do this out in the open, at two water-taps, 
which were called “conduit.” I'll be bound to say that very few 
Winchester boys now know how to clean basins properly. The 
secret is to use salt. But “ cleaning basins ” was terrifically cold work 
for our fingers on frosty mornings, especially if we had chapped 
hands; and what with “ tin gloves” and salt, this was often the case. 


We also had to mark the tasins. ‘I wonder if any of my readers 
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know how to mark indelibly a common white washhand basin with 
initials of the owner. Well, it is a Winchester secret. If you 
rub the basin hard with the pipe part of an ordinary drawer key, 
you will wear off the white enamel of the basin and lay bare the 
brown part of the structure. One boy, F——., now a judge in India, 
was wonderfully clever at marking basins. He used to be let off 
cricket to mark basins, and he used to sit by the “tap” working 
away at the basins, like a cobbler. How I envied him! For I even 
now hate cricket. I had quite enough of it as a fag at Winchester. 
The “junior in chambers” had also to clean the knives. There were 
no American knife-cleaners in those days; but we cleaned the knives 
by rubbing them up and down quickly between the cracks between 
the stones of the College court. I could now walk to my favourite 
knife-cleaning place just by the College chapel door ; it is on the west 
side. 

It was also the duty of “ junior in chambers,” as well as other 
“fags,” to make coflee for the prefects. There is a great art in 
making coffee. The coffee must be mixed with cold water, it must then 
be put on the “dog-irons” till large bubbles come to the surface ; these 
must be broken one by one with a piece of stick ; a piece of the skin of 
a sole must then be put into the coffee, it must be allowed to boil up 
again, and then a small cup of cold water thrown in and the coflee 
allowed to settle. ‘The juniors used to take pride in making coffee, 
and I recollect once, when there was a “ coffee match,” I got the second 
prize, and will now back myself to make coffee against anybody, even 
professed cooks. We used also to make plum-puddings ; but we never 
began them till very late at night, and we thought the master, 
Dr. Wordsworth (now Bishop of St. Andrews) had gone to bed and 
would not come his rounds that night. I used to roll the dough with 
the towel roller that was behind the door. The biggest licking I ever 
got in my life was for making a heavy plum-pudding ; and to this day 
I would not undertake to make a plum-pudding, as I shall never 
forget that licking. 

‘The preefects, when not particularly busy with their books, instituted 
bolstering,matches among the juniors. <A bolster, properly arranged, 
is a very formidable weapon, and the great object was to skin one’s 
adversary’s nose. This is done by a well directed blow which brings 
the rough edge of the bolster on to the bridge of the nose. I recollect 
on one occasion having a fierce battle with a lad who has since died, 
holding a high official appointment. In the middle of the fight we 
heard a key putin the door. By Jove! it was Dr. Wordsworth, coming 
the rounds! I was into bed in a moment, and though panting like a 
hunted fox, pretended to be fast asleep. Dr. Wordsworth put the 
light of the lantern he carried right into my eyes, but I never moved 
a musclegbecause I knew perfectly well that if I had been caught 
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my name would have been “ordered ” for a flogging the next morning, 
while I should have most certainly have got a “ tunding” with a 
ground-ash stick from the prefects for being such a fool as to be 
caught by the master. 

I had not been long at Winchester before I was appointed to be 
“yod maker.” The rods consist of four apple twigs; these are tied 
fast into four grooves at the top of a light wooden handle. It requires 
some skill to make a rod properly, as the twigs are apt to shift 
round under the string, and thus get loose ; and if a rod were not pro- 
perly made, and if it broke when the master was using it, I think the 
manufacturer was entitled to one cut from a rod made by some one 
else. The prafects used to buy the ground-ashes from Bill Purvis, the 
under cook. They were sapling ashes, with the roots on. The legend 
was, that Purvis used to boil them with the mutton to get the grease 
into them, and then put them up the big college chimney to toughen ; 
and, by Jove! they were tough as whalebone ! 

Unless a boy had twenty juniors, ie., twenty boys below him in 
the school, he was not allowed to “think.” The preefects, when they 
wanted anything, used to cry “ Junior! Junior!” and the junior boy in 
the school had to run instantly. The prefect would say, “ Where is 
so-and-so?” The junior would answer, “Please, I thought so-and-so.” 
“ Have you got twenty juniors?” “ No.” “Then you must have three 
clows for thinking.” “Clows” are boxes on the ear; they don’t hurt 
much ; but we boys found out the proper way to shift one’s head, so 
that the clows did not hurt. 

Altogether, we juniors had a pretty hard time of it; but it was 
wonderful good training; it made one so awfully sharp and certain 
about little things. The edict against “thinking” was good ; it made 
one find out for certain, or else say “I don’t know.” We were never 
whacked for “not knowing,” only for “ thinking.” Many people 
about are always “thinking”; they should have been at Winchester. 
A few “clows” administered to them when juniors would have done 
them much good. 

IT once made a tremendously lucky hit. I was very nearly at the 
bottom of a class before Dr. Wordsworth. A senior boy was con- 
struing a passage in the first Georgic, describing a man rowing up 
stream with oars: 

“Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit : si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni.” 
None of the boys could construe the word “atgue.” The ordinary 
meaning of “atque” is “and.” I thought to myself, if I left off rowing 
when pulling against stream, it is common-sense that the boat would 
immediately carry me down stream. I was a long way down the class, 
and when my turn came to answer as to what was the English of atque, 
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I jumped up boldly and sung out, “ A¢que, immediately.” “Good boy,” 
says Dr. Wordsworth, “ take their places”; and if I recollect right I 
took twenty-two places at one leap, and marched in triumph from the 
bottom to within two of the top of the class. I havea strong idea 
that when school hour came I got a licking from two or three boys 
for knowing what the English of atgue was. There was one con- 
solation, however. The next day I was set on in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
new edition of the Greek grammar, of which he was especially 
fond, and which we boys, who knew the old Greek grammar preity 
well, hated with all our hearts. I had to interpret something con- 
nected with the formation of the aorists of some horrible Greek verb. 
I never could understand Greek grammar, and I never shall; know- 
ing nothing about these aorists, preterpluperfects, and things of 
that kind. So Wordsworth’s Greek grammar afque—immediately— 
sunk me, like a stone round my neck, to my old position at the 
bottom of the class, and, if I recollect right, two places lower than 
from where I started. 

We boys were very fond of recording maltranslations. I recollect 
one of my own. Dr. Moberly had “put me on” to translate a pas- 
sage which I confess I had never looked at. I was pulled up short at 
the words “ Numinis Idxi,”’ which ought to mean, “of the god of 
Ida.” I translated it, “ of the Numidean Ideus.” I also recollect one 
boy, whose name was Salmon—of course I cannot forget that name— 
translating 

“‘ Aspice bis senos letantes agmine cycnos” (Ain. i. 393,) 


which ought to be, “ behold two hundred swans.” He translated it, 
“Behold two old swans.” The following translation is also a legend 
among Winchester boys : 


“ Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris aveni ” (Eel. i. 2,) 


which, being properly interpreted, would read as follows: “ Medituris, 
thou art playing; s¢vestrem musam, a rustic song; tenud avend, on 
your slender flute.” The following very different version, however, was 
given by the unfortunate boy, thus: “ Zenuwz, I held; sélvestrem 
musam, my woody muse; meditaris arend, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” Other maltranslations, from the records of public 
schools, are given in that admirable little book, ‘The Art of Pluck.” 
“ Ht tu, Brute,” “ You brute, you.” “ Mala duces avi domum,” which 
ought to be, “Thou art taking her” (Helen) “home under bad 
auspices,’ was rendered thus: “Thou bringest apples to the house of 
thy grandfather.” “Ite, capelli,” “Go it, you cripples.” “Terra 
mutat vices,’ “The earth changes her shift.” The author of ‘ The 
Art of Pluck’ then proceeds to observe: “ From which examples is 
seen, first, how simple words, which cannot be construed wrong so 
far as grammar concerneth, may yet be turned by fit attention to 
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a wrong meaning ; how, secondly, a complex sentence so turned to a 
wrong meaning may yet be further improved in wrongness by bad 
grammar, as happened with Mr. Thomas , of College, who, 
when he had construed ‘ Hannibal Alpes transivit-summd diligentia,’ 
‘Hannibal passed over the Alps on the top of a diligence,’ was 
straightway reproved by the examiner as having construed wrong; 
whereon he yet improved the wrongness by bad grammar, construing 
thus: ‘The Alps passed over Hannibal on the top of a diligence’; and 
again, by worse grammar: ‘A diligence passed over Hannibal on the 
top of the Alps.’” I only recollect one Greek maltranslation. It 
was this: «ai €£eNOwv é&w 6 [létpos ékNavoe mixpds, which should 
be, “ And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” The undergraduate, whose 
brain was crammed by the coach to the utmost, translated it, “And 
Peter went out and slammed the door violently.” I have lately heard 
one in Portuguese that really took place. A certain lad received 
extra pay on board ship as being a great linguist. The ship was dis- 
abled, and put into a Portuguese harbour with a broken mast. The 
interpreter did not know a word of Portuguese, and was puzzled how 
to get out of the mess. Some one said, “ All right; all you have to 
do is to speak English and put an ‘o’ at the end of every word.” So 
when the Portuguese ship carpenter came on board, the interpreter 
boldly went up to him and said, “ Look-o here-o, we-o want-o new-o 
mast-o ship-o.” The puzzled carpenter answered, “ Non intendi,” i.e, 
“JT don’t understand.” The captain roared out to the interpreter, 
“ What does he say?” The interpreter very sharply answered, “Oh, 
he says you can’t have it under ¢en days.” “Oh, confound him!” 
said the captain, “ that won’t do for me. What fools these Portuguese 
are!” 

‘The passenger by the train from Winchester to Southampton, if he 
looks out of the window just as he passes Winchester station, will see 
a hill on the downs, surrounded by a ditch and a valley and a ram- 
part. This is St. Catherine's Hill, or, as we boys called it, “ Hills,” 
At certain seasons of the year we were marched on to these hills 
before breakfast. The custom was to keep line, while the preefect of 
Hills “ whipped in” with a ground-ash, as we ascended the hill. When 
we got within the remains of the old earth fortification which forms a 
kind of crown to the hill, we broke up. Many of the boys played 
football or cricket. For my own part, I never did either; my great 
delight was to dig out field mice, and at that time there were a great 
lot of field mice on “ Hills.” They make long burrows through the 
turf of the downs, and then into the chalk itself. There are certain 
signs by which the experienced ‘‘ mouse-digger ” can tell whether the 
mouse is in the hole or not, but, for the benefit of the little mice, I 
shall not give the present Winchester boys this knowledge: let them 
acquire it for themselves. Having discovered a hole with a mouse in 
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it, the next process is to pass down it a flexible stick, and this showed 
where the hole had taken a turn. We then dug down to this turn, 
and passing the stick further up the burrow, dug down to it again. 
In about three diggings I generally managed to get the mouse, but 
the last part of these engineering operations had to be conducted with 
very great care, as the mouse generally made a bolt for it. Little pick- 
axes used to be sold at a certain shop in Winchester; we called these 
“mouse-diggers.” During the holidays I was initiated into the noble 
art of fox-hunting by my uncle, Thomas Morland, Esq., who kept the 
Berkshire hounds at Sheepstead, near Abingdon. He was then very 
particular about having the fox earths stopped. Acting, therefore, 
upon my experience in the matter, I took very good care to stop all 
the mouse earths that were within a reasonable distance of the one on 
which I was operating. The consequence of this and other precau- 
tions was, that I was looked up to by the other boys as the most ex- 
perienced mouse-digger in the College. I also tried to set the fashion 
of eating these field mice as we caught them. On some mornings we 
were fearfully hungry on the top of these hills (we went there before 
breakfast). I used to skin the mice, run a bit of stick through them, 
and roast them in front of a fire which I made out of sticks collected 
from a fence which divided “Hills” from a ploughed field. This 
hedge belonged to one Farmer Bridger, who complained to the warden 
about our burning his hedge, so I had to take the mice home and 
cook them in College. A roast field mouse—not a house mouse—is a 
splendid bonne-bouche for a hungry boy; it eats like a lark. Mice 
cooked in College were not nearly so good as mice cooked on “ Hills.” 

The preefects, that is, the senior boys, were not required to go on 
the hill, they were allowed to wander about the water meadows 
below, and each preefect was permitted to be accompanied by the 
junior boy he chose to invite. Now, I was then a good hand at trap- 
ping and snaring anything, and it soon got about that I knew how 
to wire trout. My skill was put to the test, and after that I very 
seldom went on the hill again—which I regretted, because I was fond 
of mouse-digging—as I had to wire trout for the preefects’ break fasts. 
The guardian of these meadows was a funny old fellow, who lived in 
a wretched cabin close by a certain weir, and we boys knew him as 
** Waterman.” When, therefore, we started on our trouting expedi- 
tions, the first thing to do was to send out scouts to “ mark down” 
Waterman, and generally a decoy party was sent out without any 
wires ; their duty was to poke about and pretend to look for trout, 
while myself and the real poachers were at work quite in an opposite 
direction. The wires I used were the finest pianoforte wires, and 
there is great art in making the noose and passing it over the trout’s 
head. We did not do much harm after all, for the water was so 
clear and the trout so artful, that we never caught very many. 
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“Waterman,” though, once very nearly caught me; but I gave him 
a tremendous chase across the meadows and through the various water- 
courses, and ultimately had to swim the river to get away from him. 
The sleeves of our college gowns acted as pockets, and I had two 
trout in one sleeve and one in another. When swimming the river 
the fish in my sleeves came to life again, and I had a hard job to land 
myself and my fish. 

Rat-hunting was a celebrated sport of us boys. There was a mill 
which adjoined our playground, which we called “ Meads.” The miller 
used to catch the rats in the mill and let them down in a round wire 
rat-trap (how well I recollect that trap!) out of a little porthole 
window in the mill, by means of a string. We then turned the rats 
out one at a time in the middle of the cricket ground, and gave them 
a due amount of law; when they had got their proper distance “ the 
hounds” were laid on. “ The hounds” were not allowed to use sticks 
or stpnes, but had to catch the rat by the tail : a very difficult operation, 
I can assure you, and the rats bite fearfully if you do not know how 
to handle them. You should twist them round and round the moment 
you get a hold on the tail. If a rat showed particularly good sport he 
was kept to hunt again on an off-day when the miller had no rats. 

I was also, I am sorry to say, very fond of wiring cats. There was a 
grating in a certain iron door named “ Moab.” (The reader must know 
that “ Moab ” was the place where some marble basins and washing 
accommodation had been erected for the use of the boys; we 
christened it Moab, on account of the passage, ‘‘ Moab is my wash- 
pot.”) The cats used to come through the grating at “ Moab” gate, 
but they were very artful and used to push the wires on one side. The 
first cat I caught was the “ sick-house” cat. Now “sick-house” was 
the hospital for the boys, and “ Mother” was the kind-hearted old 
matron who looked after it. Of course I let “ Mother’s” cat go 
free, and “ Mother” never found me out, though I think she always 
suspected me. 

There were a great many jackdaws in the college tower. The bell- 
ringer’s name was “ Dungee,” the under porter’s, “Joel”; College 
porters from time immemorial at Winchester, have been called by the 
names of the minor prophets in succession. Dungee and Joel taught 
me to ring bells, and I was very fond of going to assist. When the 
young jackdaws were fit to take, Dungee, Joel, and myself used to 
collect them out of the holes in the tower. We reared them and let 
them fly when they were properly fledged. The mother jackdaws 
used frequently to come to feed their young when we boys were in 
school at lessons. We nsed to get up early in the morning to catch lob- 
worms to feed the jackdaws. I frequently tried a plan to catch the 
Winchester rooks. It is this: roll up a piece of brown paper in the 
shape of a cone, place a piece of cheese at the far end of it, then 
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put plenty of birdlime or pitch inside; the bird puts his head into 
the cone, the birdlime sticks to his feathers; he attempts to fly, and 
tumbles about in a ridiculous manner. I confess I was not very suc- 
cessful at this fun; the Winchester rooks seemed to have imbibed 
some of the learning of the place. 

Though we were very fond of rat-hunting and mouse-digging, yet we 
did not have much to do with fire-arms. When dining last year at 
the regular Wykehamist dinner an old brother Wykehamist told me 
that he well recollected in his time that Dr. Gable once suddenly 
called upon all the boys to parade their Ainsworth’s Dictionaries. One 
lad brought up his dictionary with fear and trembling. Dr. Gable 
found it would not open; he therefore made the boy open it, when 
it was discovered that the leaves had been beautifully glued together, 
and it had been converted into a case for a brace of pistols. This same 
boy’s “Scob” (or school-box) was then searched, and instead of the 
proper amount of classical books that should have been there the 
Doctor found a brace of live ferrets eating a fowl’s head. 

A great deal has been said and written about the cruelty of 
“fagging,” and more especially of “ tunding,” at Winchester. As in 
almost every case under dispute, there are two ways of looking at this 
matter. Kept within bounds, “ tunding” is an excellent institution, 
but of course may be sometimes very much abused, particularly if the 
prefect happen to have a bad temper. The boys of this genera- 
tion would be a great deal better for a little judicious “tunding.” I 
lately had a page boy who could work well if he liked ; one day, after 
a series of omissions, such as not cleaning the monkeys’ night-cage 
when they were in their day cage—not feeding the parrot—omitting 
to brush clothes—boots not ready—the room ” where I cast fish left 
untidy, c., always “ thinking” (see my definition of thinking above)—I 
called him up and said, “ Now, John, I’m going to give you a present of 
fifty pounds.” The boy’s face brightened up, and he said, “ Oh, thank 
you, sir.” ‘ It’s not in money, though, John,” said I. “I’m going 
to give you a jolly good hiding, and that will be worth fifty pounds 
to you.” 

All I can say in concluding these remarks is, that the jolly good 
hidings and the severe fagging I got as a lad at Winchester have 
been of the utmost value to me in after life, and therefore I should be 
very sorry to see “fagging” and “tunding” altogether done away 
with at Winchester, God bless the dear old place, and all Wyke- 
hamists, past, present, and future, is the sincere wish of 

Frank Buckiann, 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries. 





A Vagabond Heroine. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
AvtTnor or ‘Arcntg LOVELL, ‘Ovaent WE tro Visit Hern”? Xe, 


Cuapter I. 
THE WINE IN THE GRAPE-FLOWER, 
Spain or Clapham ? 


A brand-new Clapham villa, all dust, dullness, and decorum, with 
“Mr, Augustus Jones” upon the brand-new door-plate. A drawing- 
room, like one’s life, oppressively stiff and uninteresting, dining-room 
to match, husband to match, everything to match. Fine Brussels 
carpets beneath one’s feet; a sun possessing the warmth and cheeri- 
ness of a farthing rushlight over head. Servants to wait upon one 
and consume one’s means; a brougham, perhaps, bearing the Jones 
coat of arms and liveries; indisputable respectability, indisputable 
appearance—value, how much of solid good to oneself ?—well-main- 
tained. Amusement, pleasure, play, the quick-coursing blood, the 
jollity, the “ go” of existence, nowhere. 

So much for Clapham. 

And Spain? Spain, just across the Pyrenees there—Spain, from 
whence the warm wind blows on Belinda’s face at this moment: what 
of that alternative? An uninteresting husband to start with—so 
much in common have futurity’s chances both; but not a stiff, not a 
dull one. A genial little human creature in the main is Maria José 
de Seballos, wine merchant and commission agent of Seville; un- 
burthened, ’tis true, by superfluity of intellect, but light of step in 
waltz and cachuca, and singing tenor love-songs passably ; his swarthy 
fingers too beringed, his swarthy locks too bergamotted, for the very 
finest taste ; his diet overtending, somewhat, towards garlic; and still, 
if but by virtue of his Spanish picturesqueness, less vulgar far than 
Mr. Augustus Jones of Clapham? What would life be by his 
side ? 

In the first place, thinks Belinda sagely, life, did one marry the 
little Sevillian, need not of necessity be passed at his side at all. 
Maria José would naturally have to look after his agency business, 
travel to distant countries for wine orders, take his pleasure, as Spanish 
gentlemen do, in club or café, leaving his wife free—free in a flat in a 
Seville street ; no appearance to keep up, no respectability ; a tiled 
floor instead of Brussels carpet beneath one’s feet; not a hope of 
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brougham or liveries this side heaven—but free! The good warmth- 
giving sun of Spain overhead, a hundred sweet distractions of dance 
and ¢ertulia to count the days by, bull-fights, theatres, and music for 
one’s Sundays: enjoyment, in short, the rule, not the exception of 
life, and with only Maria José, who, after all, stands comparison with 
Mr. Augustus Jones right well, for drawback. 

Belinda crosses her arms, shakes her head philosophically, yawns a 
little, then casts herself full-length on the turf, in one of those 
attitudes of delicious southern laziness which Murillo’s beggar children 
have made familiar to us, and gazing up through the branches of the 
cork-trees at the intense smalt blue of the sky above, begins to 
meditate. 

Sunburnt as a maize-field in June, unshackled bodily and mentally 
by rule as any young Gitana who roams the mountains yonder, 
through what contradictory whim of fortune came Belinda O’Shea by 
this high-sounding name of hers? A name reminding one of the 
musk and millefleurs of boudoirs, of Mr. Pope’s verses, china teacups, 
rouge, pearl powder, artifice! She will be seventeen in a month or 
two, but possesses few of the theoretic charms assigned by poets and 
novel-writers to that age. Her hands and feet are disproportionally 
large for her slender limbs; her waist is straight, but formless ; her 
gait and gestures are masculine—no, not that either: to eyes that 
can read aright the girl is as full of potential womanly grace as is the 
grape-flower of wine; and still I dare not call her “feminine,” as 
people of the north or of cities understand the word. She can play 
paume, the national Basque fives or rackets, with any gamin.of her 
stature in St. Jean de Luz; in the excitement of the sport will show 
hot blood like her comrades, occasionally, indeed—say at some dis- 
puted point of a set match—will be tempted into using a very mild 
gamin’s expletive or two; she can row, she can swim, she can whistle. 
But through her great dark eyes, poor forsaken Belinda, the softest 
girlish soul, still looks out at you with pathetic incongruity; and 
though her vocabulary be not choice, she possesses heaven’s great gift 
to her sex, a distinctly, excellently feminine voice. Of her possible 
beauty at some future time we will not now speak. She is in the 
chrysalis or hobbledehoy stage, when you may any day see a skinny 
sallow ugly-duckling of a girl turn into a pretty one, like a transforma- 
tion in a Christmas piece. Eyes, mouth, feet, hands—all look too big 
for Belinda at present ; and as to her raiment—her tattered frock, her 
undarned . . . No,I must really enter a little upon the antecedent’s 
of my heroine’s life before I make known these details, in all the 
disgraceful nakedness of fact, to the public. 

To begin with, the blood of earls and kings (Hibernian kings) runs 
in her veins. Her mother, the Lady Elizabeth Vansittart, fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Liskeard, at the romantic age of forty-one fell 
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in love with and married a certain fascinating Irish spendthrift, Major 
Cornelius O’Shea, whom she met accidentally at a Scarborough ball ; 
endured the neglect, and worse than neglect, of her handsome husband 
for the space of two years; then, happily for herself, poor soul, died, 
leaving Cornelius the father of one baby daughter, the Belinda of this 
little history. 

Why Major O’Shea, an easy-tempered, easy-principled soldier of 
fortune, no longer himself, in the freshest bloom of youth—why 
O'Shea in the first instance should have been at the pains to woo his 
elderly Lady Elizabeth no one can tell, except that she was Lady 
Elizabeth, and that interest, that ignis fatuus of ruined men, might 
be supposed to lie dormant in the Earl her father’s family. Whatever 
his motives, whatever his matrimonial disappointments, the Major, 
even his best friends allowed, behaved himself creditably on his wife’s 
death: wore a band that all but covered his hat, swore never again 
to touch a card or dice-box (nor broke his oath for three weeks), and 
wrote a letter, full, not only of pious, but of well-worded sentiment, 
to his father-in-law, from whom, despite many touching allusions to 
the infant pledge left behind by their sainted Elizabeth, he received, I 
must say, but a curt and pompous dozen lines in reply. Then, his 
duties as a widower discharged, Cornelius cast about him to see how 
he should best perform those of a father. The sum of three thousand 
pounds, Lady Elizabeth’s slender fortune, was settled inalienably on 
the child. “Me little one is not a pauper entirely,” O'Shea would 
say, with tears in his good-looking Irish eyes. “If Providence in its 
wisdom should be pleased to sign my recall to-morrow, me angel 
Belinda would have her mother’s fortune to stand between her and 
starvation.” And so, till she had reached the age of seven, “me 
angel Belinda” was indifferently boarded, at the rate of about forty 
pounds a year and no holidays, in a Oork convent. Then O'Shea 
brought his face and lineage once more to the marriage-market, on 
this occasion winning no faded scion of nobility, but the still-blooming 
widow of a well-to-do London lawyer, and Belinda for the first time 
since her birth had to learn the meaning, bitterer than sweet, poor 
little mortal, in her case, of the word “ home.” 

No young child, it may be safely asserted, was ever unhappy in a 
community of cloistered nuns. Screen a flower as persistently as you 
will from the wholesome kisses of sun and light, and if some straggling 
breath of heaven chance to reach it, not a poor distorted colourless 
petal but will assert nature in spite of you. Bring women’s hearts to 
a state of moral anemia by all the appliances priestly science can 
command, then let little children come near them, and from each pale 
vestal will blossom forth the instincts of maternity still. If Belinda 
had never known the exclusive passion of a mother’s love she had 
known what at seven years of age is probably to the full as weloome— 
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petting and attention without limits. Before she had been a week 
under the roof of her father and his new wife the cold iron of neglect, 
sharper to a child’s sensitive nature than any alternation of harshness 
and affection, had entered her soul. 

The second Mrs. O'Shea was a woman whom all the ladies of her 
acquaintance called “sweet”—you know the kind of human creature 
she must be? A blonde skjn, the least in the world inclined to 
freckles, blonde hair, blonde eyelashes, eyes of a dove, voice of a dying 
zephyr. A sweet little woman, a dear little woman, an admirably 
well-dressed, and what is more, a well-conducted little woman, but . . . 
not fond of children. Nothing could more beautifully befit her cha- 
racter and the occasion than her conduct towards her small step- 
daughter. “I should never forgive myself if the poor darling grew 
up without regarding me as a mother,” said Mrs. O’Shea, not wholly 
forgetful, perhaps, that the poor darling could call the Earl of Lis- 
keard grandpapa. “And though the Major is so-‘sadly indifferent on 
the most vital of all subjects, I feel it my duty to bring her at once 
under Protestant influences.” But the Protestant influences esta- 
blished—a grim London nurse in a London back nursery ; the discovery 
made, too, that obdurate aristocratic connections were in no way to be 
softened through the child’s agency—and Belinda, on the score of 
love, could scarce have fared worse had she been one of the gutter- 
children whom she watched and envied through the prison-bars of her 
window down in the court below. 

Had she been ornamental, the balls of life might have broken dif- 
ferently for her ; a rose-and-white, flaxen-curled puppet, sitting beside 
another rose-and-white, flaxen-chignoned puppet in a brougham, being 
scarcely less attractive, though on the whole more troublesome, than 
a good breed of pug. But she was very far indeed from ornamental ; 
a skinny, dark-complexioned child, with over-big eyes looking wistfully 
from an over-small face, and hair cropped close to the head, cowpé a 
rasoir, according to a French fashion often adopted for the younger 
children in some Irish convents. And so, all fortuitous accidents 
working together and against her, Belinda was left to starve; her 
small body nourished on the accustomed roast mutton and rice 
pudding of the English nursery, and her soul—eager, fervent, hungry 
little soul that it was—left to starve! 

She tried, impelled by the potent necessity of loving that was in 
her, to love her nurses. But Mrs. O’Shea’s was a household in which, 
notwithstanding the sweetness of the mistress, the women servants 
shifted as perpetually as the characters in a pantomime. If Belinda 
loved a Sarah one month, she must perforce love a Mary the next, and 
then a new Sarah, and then a Hannah. She tried, casting longing 
eyes at them from her iron-barred prison windows, to love the 
neighbouring gutter children—happy gutter children, free to make 
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the most of such grimy fractions of earth and sky as fate had yielded 
them. She tried—no, effort was not needed here: with all the might 
of her ardent, keen-strung nature, Belinda, throughout those early 
years of isolation and neglect, loved her father. 

Little enough she saw of him. O’Shea had come into a fortune of 
some thirty or forty thousand pounds by his second marriage, and was 
spending it like a man—(“ like a monster,’ Mrs. O'Shea would declare 
piteously, when the inevitable day of reckoning had overtaken them. 
Would she ever have consented to a brougham and men-servants and 
Sunday dinners—Sunday dinners! with her principles !—if she had 
known that Major O’Shea was a pauper, not worth the coat he was 
married in?) Occasionally, twice in three months perhaps, the 
fancy would strike Cornelius to lounge, his pipe in his mouth, into 
the child’s nursery for a game of romps. Occasionally, after enter- 
taining some extra fine friends at dinner, perhaps he would bid the 
servants bring Miss O’Shea down to dessert, chiefly, it would seem— 
but Belinda was happily indiscriminative—for the opportunity her 
presence afforded of airing his connection with the Earl of Liskeard’s 
family ; on a few blissful Sundays throughout the year would take her 
out, clinging to his hand, happy to the verge of tears, for a walk 
through the parks. 

This was all—the sole approach to parental love that brightened 
Belinda’s lonely child’s life; and as years went on even this scant in- 
tercourse between O’Shea and his daughter lessened. Difficulties 
multiplied round the man; truths of many kinds dawned upon the 
poor pink-and-white fool whose substance he had wasted. Recrimi- 
nations, long absences, cruel retrenchments of expenditure, falling off 
of fair-weather friends—all followed in natural sequence. And then 
came the crash in earnest ; Belinda’s pittance their only certain sup- 
port for the future. The house in May Fair must be exchanged for 
one in Bayswater; the house in Bayswater must give place to 
lodgings ; the lodgings, from elegance, so-called, must sink to respect- 
ability ; respectability to eighteen shillings a week, no extras, and dirt 
and discomfort unlimited. Belinda, instead of roast mutton and rice 
pudding, must eat whatever cold scraps chanced to be over from yes- 
terday’s meal, and no pudding at all; instead of yawning over French 
verbs or thrumbing scales on the piano, must run errands, mend clothes, 
crimp chignons, plait false tresses, and generally make herself the 
milliner, lady’s maid, and drudge of her stepmamma, Rose. 

Barring the hair-dressing duties, which, seeing the straits to which 
they were reduced, goaded her to desperation, I should say the change 
of fortune affected the girl’s spirits but lightly. Children of a certain 
age rather like catastrophes that cut them adrift from all old land- 
marks, so long at least as the catastrophes wear the gloss of newness. 
Belinda, by temperament, craved for change, movement, action of any 
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kind, and of these she had far more in Bohemia than Belgravia. She 
had also more of her father: not a very desirable acquisition, one 
would say, viewing matters with the eyes of reason ; but Belinda, you 
see, viewed them with the eyes of love—enormous difference ! 

Cornelius descended the ladder of life with a philosophic gentle- 
manly grace that added the last drop of bitterness to Mrs. O’Shea’s 
cup. It was not his first experience of the kind, it must be remem- 
bered ; and so long as abundant alcoholic resource fail not, ’tis curious 
with what ease men of his stamp get used to these little social vicissi- 
tudes, O’Shea had worn a threadbare coat, had frequented a tavern 
instead of a club, had drank gin-and-water instead of claret and 
champagne, before this, and fell back into the old well-greased groove 
of insolvency, almost with a sense of relief. 

Belinda, who could see no evil in what she loved, thought papa’s 
resignation sublime. 

His dress, from shabbiness degenerated to something worse ; his nose 
grew redder, his hours and his gait alike more uncertain. 1n Belinda’s 
eyes he was still the best and dearest of fathers, the most incompar- 
ably long-suffering of husbands. ‘“ Rose must have her chignons 
crimped, must put on her pearl-powder and her silk dresses, just as if 
we were rich still,” the girl would think, with the blind injustice of 
her age, “ while papa, poor papa, wears his oldest clothes and broken 
boots—yes, and will sing a song at times to his little girl, and be gay 
and light-hearted through it all.” And the wisdom of the whole 
world would not have convinced her that there could be courage, of a 
kind, in Rose’s crimped chignon and silk dresses, and cowardice— 
that worst cowardice which springs from apathetic despair—in her 
father’s greasy coat and broken boots and gin-and-water jovialty. 

The truth was this: Cornelius knew that his last trick was made ; 
Rose, that she had the possibility of one still in her hand—a certain 
Uncle Robert, crusty, vulgar, rich, “ living retired” in his own villa 
at Brompton. Very different would Belinda’s story have turned out 
had this uncle chanced to be an aunt. The old lady never lived who 
could resist the blandishments of Cornelius O'Shea when he willed to 
fascinate. Upon the coarse, tough heart, the hardened unbelieving 
ears, of Uncle Robert, the Irishman’s sentiments, repentance, touching 
allusions even to honour and high lineage, were alike wasted. Rosic 
had chosen to throw herself away upon a scoundrel ;, don’t talk to him 
about birth. Uncle Robert called a man a gentleman who acted as 
a gentleman. Rosie, poor fool, had made her bed and must lie upon 
it—for Uncle Robert’s language was no less coarse than his intelli- 
gence. Still, let her come to want, let the scoundrel of a husband 
decamp, take his worthless presence to any other country he chose, 
and keep there, and the door of Uncle Robert’s house would never be 
closed against his sister's child. And as the old man had not another 
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near relation upon the face of the earth, Mrs. Rose knew pretty well 
that, O’Shea’s disappearance once encompassed, not only would the 
door of Uncle Robert’s house, but a fair chance of a place in Uncle 
Robert's will, stand open to her. 

A last card, I repeat, was yet to be played by Mrs. O'Shea. She 
played it well; with that instinctive knowledge of male human nature 
that you will find in the very shallowest feminine souls. Uncle 
Robert was a democrat to the backbone; tittle-tattle from the bloated 
“upper ten” must consequently be tasteful to him, were it but as 
proof of his own Radical theories ; and Rose would prattle to him by 
the hour together, about her ladyship’s card debts and his Grace's 
peccadilloes, and her poor dear O’Shea’s intimate connection with the 
aristocracy. Uncle Robert was as proud of his purse, as any self- 
made man in England. Nothing swelled him with the righteous 
sense of solvency like the sight of another’s pauperism; still, for his 
niece to have appeared discreditably dressed before the servants, a poor 
relation, in all the galling indecency of a merino gown or mended 
gloves, would have exasperated the old man beyond measure. So 
Rose took excellent care to do her pauperism genteelly. In the most 
becoming little bonnet, the most scrupulously neat silk dress—* the 
last of all my pretty things, Uncle Robert. Ah, if you knew—can we 
poor women help being foolish ?—if you knew how dreadful it is to one 
to give up the refinements of life!”—in the most becoming attire, I 
say, that woman could wear, this simple creature would pay her humble, 
tearful, conciliatory visits to the Brompton villa, and seldom return 
without a crisp piece of paper, never entirely empty-handed, to the 
bosom of her family. 

At last, one fine spring morning, came an overture of direct recon- 
ciliation, couched in the plainest possible language, from Uncle Robert's 
own lips. Let Major O’Shea betake himself to America, one of the 
colonies, anywhere out of England that he chose, solemnly swearing 
to keep away during the space of two years at least, and Uncle Robert 
promised not only to receive back his niece to preside over his house 
and sit at the head of his table, but to pay O'Shea the sum of three 
hundred pounds before his departure. Enough, surely, to last, if the 
man had a man’s heart within his breast, until such time as he could 
gain a decent independence for himself by work. 

Cornelius was absent fyom home, that is to say from their dingy 
lodgings, for the time hing, when this occurred; had been absent 
more than a fortnight, heaven knows on what mission—I believe he 
called it the “ Doncaster Spring Meeting,” to his wife and daughter. 
He returhed late that same evening, rather more hiccoughing of 
speech than usual, and with just sixpence short for the payment of his 
cab hire in his pocket. 

Rosie broke the news of her uncle’s proffered generosity, as O'Shea 
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sat drinking his hot gin-and-water after supper, Belinda mending a 
very torn stocking with very long stitches, at his side. 

“ Of course it is impossible,” sighed Mrs. O’Shea, with tears in her 
meek eyes. “I feel it a duty to mention the proposal, if only to show 
the Christian spirit of my relations; but of course, such a separation 
would be impossible.” 

“ Impossible, Rosie!” cried O'Shea, his soddened face brightening. 
Of so fine and discursive a nature was the creature’s hopefulness, that 
the bare mention of three hundred pounds, and of being rid of his 
domesticities, sufficed to inspire him with the visions of a millionaire. 
“ Who talks of impossible? Am I the man, d’ye think ?—is Cornelius 
O’Shea the man—to let his own paltry feelings stand between his family 
and prosperity ?” 

And in less time than it has taken me to write, husband and wife 
had made up their minds heroically to the sacrifice. The details were 
not difficult to agree upon. Cornelius would seek his fortune in 
America, “the best country on earth for a man of resolution and 
ability”; poor semi-widowed Rose take refuge at Brompton ; Belinda, 
with the hundred and twenty pounds a year derived from her mother’s 
fortune, might be considered independent. She should be sent to some 
moderately expensive boarding-school for the next two years, the term 
of her father’s banishment, and Uncle Robert had considerately said 
that she might look upon his house as her home during the Midsummer 
and Christmas holidays. 

Belinda independent, Cornelius put upon his legs and offered his 
freedom, and Rose restored to a pew in church, fine clothes and livery 
servants—what a touch of the magician’s wand was this ! 

Next day was Sunday. Major O'Shea dyed his whiskers, which he 
had suffered to grow grey under the cold shade of poverty, brushed up 
his coat, put on a pair of lavender gloves, and lounged away the after- 
noon in the park, his hat as rakishly set on his head, his whole air as 
jaunty, as in the palmiest days of his youth. Madame, after duly 
attending morning service—for was it not her first duty, said Rose, 
her eyes swimming, to offer thanksgiving for her own and her dear 
O’Shea’s good fortune ?—Madame, after attending morning service, 
betook herself to Brompton, and employed the remainder of the day 
in talking over events and planning a thousand agreeable domestic 
comforts for herself with Uncle Robert. Belinda, poor little fool, 
cried herself white and sick with passionate grief. She did not want 
respectability or boarding schools, or a home in the holidays. ‘She 


wanted all she loved on earth, her worthless old father, and was to 
lose him. 


“ We really have very different ways of showing our affection,” 
said Mrs. O'Shea, when she returned, well dressed, blooming, full of 
hope in the future, and found the child crouched down, dinnerless, 
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dirty, her face disfigured and swollen with tears, beside a fireless 
hearth. “I suppose I shall suffer more than any one else by your 
papa’s absence, but I do what is right. I do not embitter the thorny 
path of duty still more to his feet”—Rosie had always a fine florid 
style of metaphor of her own when she tried to talk grand—* by 
useless tears and lamentations.” 

From that night on, until the hour of final separation, scarcely more 
than a week, Belinda kept her feelings better under control. She 
worked a little purse in secret, upon which you may be sure many a 
salt tear fell, put in it all her slender hoard of pocket-money, and 
pushed it into her father’s not unwilling hand on the day cf his 
departure, instinct telling her what kind of gift would to Cornelius 
be the welcomest token of filial love. When the supreme moment of 
parting had arrived she clung to him, shivering, tearless, dumb ; while 
Rosie, whose only feeling was one of cheerful relief, cried almost to 
the verge of unbecomingness, and uttered every imaginable wifely 
platitude about the heartrending cruelty of the situation, and the 
dreadful, dreadful pain that_her devotion to duty and to her husband’s 
interests was costing her. 

Then came the removal to Brompton: fine rosewood and ma- 
hogany; excellent dinners; City friends; Uncle Robert’s vulgar, 
purse-proud talk—all, it would seem, very tasteful to Mrs. O’Shea. 
And then, less than a twelvemonth after Belinda felt the last kiss of 
her father's lips, came a New York paper, directed in a strange hand, 
to Uncle Robert, and containing the bald announcement of Cornelius 
O’Shea’s death. ‘The poor little girl, away at a second-class Brighton 
boarding-school, was summoned home in haste; the blinds of the 
Brompton villa were drawn decently close for four days and partially 
lowered on the fifth, or imaginary funeral day; Rosie, for the second 
time in her life, veiled her sorrow under the most bewitching weeds. 
Uncle Robert talked about the mysterious ways of Providence, kept 
the corners of his mouth well down before the servants, and ere a 
week was over had made a new will, leaving every shilling he pos- 
sessed at the unconditional disposal of his dear niece Rose. 

O’Shea, in short, in dying had committed by far the best action of 
his half-century of life, and everybody in the house knew it; every- 
body but Belinda. Nature has compensations for us all: gives a 
neglected little daughter to love, to mourn, even a Cornelius O’Shea. 
Fiercer than ever grew Belinda’s rebellion now against Uncle Robert's 
smart furniture, dinners, butler; all of them bought, she would say, 
her dark eyes flashing fire through their tears—bought with papa’s 
life. If they had not driven papa away from England he had not 
died, nor she been desolate. Let them send her away—anywhere on 
the face of the earth that was not Brompton. Yes, she would go 
to school abroad; to Boulogne, Berlin, as they chose. Only— 
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pathetic stipulation for her age—let her remain away until she was 
old enough to see after herself in life unaided, and let her have no 
holidays. And a charmingly opportune chance of gratifying the 
girl’s perverse fancies was not long in presenting itself. Sedulously 
reading through the educational column of the Times, Rose, one 
morning, with a lightening of the step-maternal bosom came upon the 
following : 

‘Rare opportunity for Parentsand Guardians.—A Lady of literary 
attainments, socially unincumbered, and entertaining advanced ideas 
as to the higher Culture and Destinies of her Sex, offers her society 
and influence to any young Girl of good birth, for whom improvement 
by Continental travel may be desired. Terms moderate, and paid 
invariably in advance. References exchanged.” 

By the next post Mrs. O’Shea and the lady holding advanced ideas 
were in communication. They interviewed each other; they ex- 
changed opinions on the Destiny of the Sex; they exchanged refer- 
ences. After some battling the commercial part of the transaction 
was brought to a satisfactory close, and Belinda, sullenly submissive 
to anything that divided her from Rose, Brompton, and Uncle Robert, 
made her next great step in life. 

The name of her new preceptress (of whom more hereafter) was 
Burke, Miss Lydia Burke ; a name not unknown to fame, either in the 
speech-making or book-making world. And under, or oftener with- 
out, this lady’s care, Belinda’s “culture” has been progressing up to 
the present time ; no material change occurring meanwhile at Bromp- 
ton save Uncle Robert’s death, which took place about three months 
before the date at which this little history opens. Some smattering 
of languages the girl, drifting hither and thither over Europe, has 
picked up; some music and dancing of a vagrant kind ; a gool deal 
of premature acquaintance with human nature: life, opened, I fear, at 
somewhat tattered pages, for her class-book; neglect, not invariably 
the worst educator, for her master. 

A socially unincumbered lady, bent on correcting the mistakes made 
by her sex during the past six thousand years, and with the Higher 
Destinies of the future on her soul, could scarcely have time to waste 
on the training of the one unimportant unit immediately beneath her 
eyes. In few minds are broadness of vision and capacity for small 
detail co-existent. The mind of Miss Lydia Burke was of the 
visionary or far-embracing order: an order quite beyond the wretched 
details of laundresses and darning-needles. Newton forgot his dinner- 
hour: could a Miss Lydia Burke be expected to notice the holes. . . 

But this brings me back exactly to the point at which a certain 
pride in my poor little heroine forced me into retrospection—the 
holes in Belinda’s stockings. 












Che Story of La Valliere. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU.” 


Few kings have experienced the felicity of being loved for themselves 
alone. Of the many exceptional blessings bestowed upon the Grand 
Monarque that was one of the rarest. Court love being usually a 
compound of vanity, avarice, and ambition. 

Amidst the pomp and bustle, the brilliance and artificiality of the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, the story of La Valliere comes upon us 
like some strain of soft pastoral music suddenly breathed among the 
drums and trumpets and clashing cymbals of a grand overture; as 
though while wandering among the stately magnificence, the artisti- 
cally-planted groves, geometrically-cut trees, and exotic flower-beds 
of Versailles, we came unexpectedly upon some forgotten nook, un- 
spoiled by art, where the grass grew unshaven, and where the sweet 
field-flowers revelled in wild freedom, and the luxuriant trees, igno- 
rant of the pruning-knife, threw forth their arms with all the fantastic 
grace of untaught Nature. 

Of the three victims of kingly love over which romance has cast its 
most roseate hues, Fair Rosamond, Jane Shore, and La Valliére, the 
latter is the purest, her story the most pathetic. Few among even 
the most rigid of moralists have cast a stone at her. Her youth, 
her simplicity, her all-absorbing love, her resistance, the almost im- 
possibility of escape from the effects of her passion, her agony of 
remoise, the total absence of ambition and liking for display, and, 
above all, the long dreary years of austere penitence that closed her 
life, have gained for her the tears and sympathy of every gentle heart 
of all succeeding generations. 

Louise-Francoise de la Baume le Blane was the daughter of the 
Marquis de la Vallitre, and was born at Tours in the year 1644. Her 
father died while she was yet an infant, and after a while her mother 
re-married with M. de St.-Rémy, comptroller of the household of 
Gaston Duc d’Orléans; and at Blois, the residence of that prince, 
Louise passed her girlhood. 

It was in the year 1659 that she first beheld the King’; he stopped 
at Blois for a few hours while on his way to claim the hand of the 
Infanta. Lonis departed unconscious of her existence, but from that 
hour his image was graven upon her heart, never to be effaced until 
it was cold in death. But this love was unknown, unacknowledged 
to herself—it was dreamy, not passionate; she would sit for hours 
together recalling the tones of his voice, the lineaments of his face. 
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Ah! if she could but live for ever in his presence, to gaze upon him, 
to hear him speak, although no word to her, she could be happy. 
Such was the dream of fifteen. 

Not long after this the Duc d’Orléans died; the establishment at 
Blois was broken up, and M. de St.-~Rémy was deprived of his office. 
But soon afterwards, through the influence of Madame de Choisy, 
Louise gained admission as lady-in-waiting into the household of the 
Princess Henrietta, and took up her abode at Fontainebleau. It was 
impossible that her youth and prepossessing appearance should long 
escape the attentions of the libertine gallants of the court. The Count 
de Guiche made advances to her, but, too preoccupied with one image 
to admit the shadow of another, she quickly repelled them, and thus 
converted his love into enmity. In the meantime her eyes were 
frequently blessed with the passing vision of the idol of her dreams ; 
but the idol was still unconscious of the presence of a worshipper. 

The secret was revealed to him by a romantic incident during the 
marriage festivities of Madame. Among other magnificent entertain- 
ments given on the occasion was a splendid ballet in which the King 
appeared as Ceres.* He was then in his twenty-third year, with a 
face like Antinous and a figure like Apollo, the very beau-ideal of lusty 
manhood. The Greek dress displayed his noble form and handsome 
features to the finest advantage, and gazing upon this glorious vision 
Louise drank in new draughts of love. After the banquet she and two 
other ladies, one destined to be her rival, Athenais de Mortemar, the 
future Madame de Montespan, strolled into the forest through the soft, 
summer twilight, and sitting down beneath a large old tree began to 
converse of the events of the day. Their movements being observed 
by M. de Beringhen, he laughingly proposed to the King, who was 
standing near, to follow them and listen to their conversation, which 
would doubtless turn upon the merits of their favourite gallants. 
Entering fully into the spirit of the frolic the King eagerly assented, 
and after following the ladies at a safe distance until they were seated, 
the two gentlemen contrived to ensconce themselves behind the tree 
and hear the whole conversation that passed. M. de Beringhen was 
correct in his conjecture. ‘Two of the ladies began an animated 
criticism upon the appearances of the different gentlemen who had 
prominently figured that day. The third, who was Louise, remained 
silent until she was appealed to. Her reply thrilled the heart of 
Louis with pleasure and gratified vanity. It was to the effect—that 
she wondered that any other should be noticed while the King was 
present. This reply was of course hailed with a shower of witticisms 
from her companions. Overwhelmed with confusion at having so 
openly expressed her thoughts, yet still unconscious that they deserved 


* Louis the Fourteenth was in the habit of appearing in character and 
dancing in ballets until his thirty-sixth year. 
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the meaning imputed to them, she added that a crown could add 
nothing to the gifts which Nature had lavished upon him—it was rather 
a safeguard against the presumption of too ardent an admiration. 

Eager to recognise the speaker, for it was now nearly dark, Louis 
made a movement forward and thus betrayed the presence of listeners. 
Greatly terrified the ladies sprang to their feet, and ran away so 
swiftly that they regained the company before their pursuers could 
overtake them. 

The sarcasms and jests of her companions revealed to Louise the 
secret of her heart. In the solitude of her chamber she asked of her- 
self the question: Are their imputations true? Is it then Jove? and 
her heart answered, “ Yes.” The revelation was terrible to her, for she 
was wholly pure. She prayed for strength to subdue her passion. 
She wept tears of shame lest her secret should be bruited abroad, and 
for two days, fearful of encountering the ridicule of such a discovery, 
she never quitted her room. But however long she might put off the 
evil hour it must come at last ; her duties must compel her reappearance 
in public. 

It so happened that at the very time when, after her seclusion, she 
first entered the apartments of her royal mistress, the King was there. 
As he passed down the room he addressed a few words of compliment 
to each lady. Louise was the last he approached. As with downcast 
eyes and trembling voice she made some brief reply to his gallantries, 
he started and fixed his eyes upon her. He recognised the voice. 
This then was the lady of the forest whose words had so thrilled 
his heart. 

Every evening, from that time, he joined the circle of Madame 
Henrietta and never failed to hold some conversation, however brief, 
with Louise. This attention was quickly marked by the courtiers ; 
but as he was suspected of a passion for the Princess herself it was 
thought to be only a mask worn the better to conceal other designs. 
And this interpretation Louis, for a time, preferred to humour. But 
as his love grew day by day he soon cast aside all disguise. One 
day there was a great hunt in the forest. While all were seated 
at a repast that had been hastily improvised beneath the trees, a 
terrible thunder-storm came on, and the rain descended in such 
torrents that every one, regardless of rank or etiquette, fled to the 
nearest shelter. Blinded by the rain, Louise unwittingly took refuge 
beneath the same tree as the King, and for two long hours, with the 
pouring rain pattering upon the leaves above and often dropping upon 
his bare head, the King held converse with her. The words were 
unheard, but her blushing cheek and his earnest manner spoke a 
language perfectly intelligible to the beholders. 

In future, when the ladies of the court took their evening drive, 
Louis, as soon as he had paid his compliments to Madame, attached 
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himself wholly to the carriage which contained Louise. Not content 
with these continual meetings they kept up a daily correspondence. 
There is a somewhat ludicrous anecdote told of this correspondence. 
The letters of the King were so beautifully written that Louise, who 
possessed but little talents and no brilliance of wit, despairing of 
being able to produce adequate replies, solicited the assistance of the 
Marquis de Dangeau, a gentleman remarkable for his accomplishments, 
to indite her letters. This brought about the discovery that he, the 
Marquis, actually performed the same office for his royal master, and 
was the real author of the epistles she had so much admired! The 
King enjoyed a good laugh over the eaposé. 

A still more marked and open proof of the King’s favour was the 
presentation to her, in the presence of the Princess Henrietta, of a 
pair of magnificent bracelets that he had won in a court lottery. In 
the meantime the Queen was entirely unsuspicious. “ That confidence 
was a sad misfortune for us all,” writes La Vallicre. “One tear from 
her would have saved me!” 

When the nights came and she was alone with her thoughts, she 
trembled with fear as she looked back upon the events of each day 
and saw herself drawing nearer and nearer to a gulf of shame and 
infamy. With streaming eyes she prayed for deliverance from 
temptation, and vowed she would fly the danger ere it was too late. 
But with the morrow came bending over her that form and face which 
were to her as a god's, that entrancing voice breathing soft words of 
passion into her ear until her soul swooned with the ecstasy of her 
adoration. All resistance melted away ; let death come—destruction 
—all, so that she might exist but that one hour to gaze and listen, 
her being absorbed in his. She had power to resist the fascination no 
more than the moth the flame that will devour it, the ship the 
whirlpool that will engulf it, the Indian the eye of the rattlesnake 
that will enfold him in its deadly coils. But no sin had stained her 
as yet. 

Louise de la Vallitre was now scarcely eighteen, fair complexion 
tinged with the bloom of the carnation, flaxen hair, blue eyes full of 
sweetness, features slightly marked with the smallpox, figure under 
the middle height, graceful but somewhat marred by a slight lameness. 
The Abbé de Choisy says in his Memoirs, “ in childhood we have played 
together a hundred times,” and he thus describes her: “She was not 
one of those perfect beauties that one often admires without loving ; 
she was very loveable, and the words of La Fontaine, ‘a grace more 
beautiful even than beauty’s self, seemed written for her. She had a 
beautiful complexion, fair hair, a sweet smile; her eyes were blue, 
with an expression so tender, and yet at the same time so modest, that 
it gained both our hearts and our esteem at the same moment. Her 
charm was inexpressible; her voice so melodious that while reading 
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the verses of Racine they seemed purposely composed to suit its tones. 
Further, she had but little wit, but that she did not fail to cultivate 
continually by reading. No ambition, no interested views. More 
taken up with dreaming of him she loved than artfully studying to 
please him; totally absorbed in her passion, the only one of her 
life.” 

Referring to a later period than that at which we have at present 
arrived, he writes again: ‘“ Preferring honour to all things, and ex- 
posing herself more than once to death rather than allow her frailty 
to be suspected. Sweet tempered, liberal, retiring; never forgetting 
that she had erred, hoping always to return to the right path—a 
Christian feeling which has drawn upon her all the treasures of pity, 
and imparted a holy calm to a long life of austere penitence. From 
the time that she knew the King’s love she had no wish to see her 
old friends, nor even hear of them, for her passion held the place 
of all.” 

Even the shield of the King’s love did not protect her from’ the 
advances of one libertine—Fouquet, the celebrated Minister of Finance 
—who offered to place two hundred thousand livres at her disposal. 
“ Were it twenty millions I would not stoop to such degradation,” was 
her indignant reply. On hearing of this audacity Louis’ rage knew 
no bounds. 

Soon after this came the splendid fete at Vaux—a féte which, in 
costliness and magnificence, far surpassed those of I ontainebleau. 
The ground upon which the palace and gardens of Vaux stood for- 
merly sufficed for three villages, which had been rased to make room 
for them. Their formation cost ten million livres. Fountains— 
then almost unknown, even in the King’s grounds—cast their waters, 
brought from a distance of five leagues, into enormous basins of 
marble. Versailles was not yet rebuilt, and Fontainebleau was but a 
poor abode to this. The ‘Facheux’ of Moliére was on this occasion 
represented for the first time. In the evening there was a ball and a 
grand display of fireworks. The féte cost the minister fifteen million 
francs. This monstrous ostentation filled the measure of the King’s 
wrath, which had long been gathering against the minister, and but 
for the entreaties of Louise he would have arrested him there in his 
own dwelling ; she saved the life of her insulter. 

Fain would her royal lover have loaded her with jewels and costly 
gifts; but, unlike her successor, De Montespan, for these she had no 
liking, and persistently refused them. F tes of unexampled splendour 
were given in her honour. In all these the King took part. In 
one he led the procession, his dress and the housings of his horse 
blazing with jewels. After the pages, equerries, &c., came a gilded 
car eighteen feet high, fifteen wide, and twenty-four long, represent- 
ing the chariot of the sun. This was followed by representations of 
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the four ages of gold, silver, bronze, and iron, the signs of the zodiac, 
the seasons, and the hours. When night came the banqueting table 
was lit up by four thousand torches, and two hundred attendants, 
attired as dryads and wood nymphs, waited on the guests. Two 
persons, representing Pan and Diana, approached the royal circle on 
the summit of a moving mountain. A vast orchestra was erected as 
if by magic. Arcades lighted by five hundred chandeliers of green- 
and-silver surrounded the banqueting hall and theatre, and a gilt 
balustrade enclosed the whole exterior. The féte lasted seven days. 
During this time the first three acts of ‘ Tartuffe’ were produced ; 
but the play was prohibited as bearing too hardly upon the religious 
bodies. 

La Vallitre was now at the height of her favour; she had become 
the mistress of the King; but from that moment remorse never 
ceased to gnaw at her heart. At length came a terrible blow; Anne 
of Austria dismissed her from the court.* Overwhelmed with shame, 
she’ took refuge in her chamber and abandoned herself to despair. 
The King, finding her thus, questioned her as to the cause; but, 
fearful of creating a scene which could but add to her confusion, she 
would not tell him. Provoked by her silence, he left her in high 
displeasure. Utterly prostrated by this double blow, feeling herself 
abandoned by all, and tormented by remorse, who can describe her 
sufferings ? But all could not conquer the anxiety of her love. Hour 
after hour through her sobs and groans she listened eagerly for the 
returning footsteps of her lover; but they came not. Midnight 
sounded, and still he returned not; and then came the awful thought 
that he had left her for ever. She sprang from the floor upon which 
she had been lying; she could no longer remain within those walls, 
and, delirious with despair, fled from the palace into the darkness and 
the silence of the night. 

Early the next morning the King discovered her flight, and, half 
mad with grief, went forth himself in search of her. Certain in- 
formation directed him to the convent of Chaillot, and there, lying 
insensible upon the cold stones of the courtyard, he found the fugi- 
tive. She had come to the gate while the nuns were at their devo- 
tions, and they had refused to admit her until they had finished. 
Prostrated by fatigue, she had swooned, and thus the King found her. 


* There are several versions of the cause of her flight. One given by 
Madame La Fayette, an authority by no means unreliable, is to the effect. 
that the intrigue between the Princess Henrietta and the Count de Guiche 
had been revealed to La Vallitre by Mademoiselle de Montalais with strict 
injunctions to secresy. Now it had been agreed between herself and Louis 
that neither should have a secret from the other. The remembrance of 
this agreement weighed upon her mind, until the King, remarking her 
strangeness of manner, questioned her, she refused to tell him the cause. 
He left her in anger, did not return, and she fled to Chaillot. 
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Kneeling down beside her, he raised her in his arms, and his pas- 
sionate kisses soon restored her to life. Clasped in his fond embrace, 
her head pillowed upon his breast, all was forgotten—remorse, shame, 
suffering—all, in the bliss of that reunion, in the joy of recovered love. 

From that moment her empire over him was stronger than ever. 
Intrigues were set on foot to exasperate the Queen against her, but 
he thwarted them ere they could be put in action, or openly crushed 
them in their birth. He excused her from further attendance upon 
the Princess Henrietta, and obliged his mother, Anne of Austria— 
who had retired to the convent of the Val de Grace—to receive her. 
Fain would La Vallitre have forgone such triumphs, which she felt 
were truly only humiliations; but her lover’s voice was law, and, 
devoted as he was to her, she dared not gainsay him. 

In 1666 Anna Maria of Bourben, afterwards Princess of Conti, was 
born. This was her second child; the first, a boy, had died at the 
age of ten months. Louis now created his mistress Duchess de la 
Valliére, and legitimatised the children she had borne or might bear. 
In 1667 she gave birth to Louis de Bourbon, created Count de Ver- 
mandois. 

This child was educated by the wife of Colbert, and by that 
means La Vallicre was brought into an intimacy with Madame de 
Montespan. The latter, united to a man she did not love, had already 
begun to throw out lures to attract the King. To advance this object 
she attached herself with much seeming ardour to Louise and her 
child, and always contrived to be with her during Louis’ visit. La 
Vallivre was neither witty, well-read, nor accomplished, Madame de 
Montespan was all these ; La Vallitre, ever a prey to remorse, often 
met her lover with tears; Madame de Montespan was ever sparkling 
with gaiety, and moreover was exceedingly beautiful. ‘The King was 
not long in contact with such graces of mind and person without 
being moved to admiration ; during his visits he often passed the 
whole time conversing with her; and the wily beauty lost no opening 
that might serve to advance her interest and undermine that of her 
rival. For this purpose she sought every opportunity of embittering 
the Queen against Louise, and her labours soon bore fruit. 

The Spanish war was on, and La Vallitre, in attendance upon the 
Queen, accompanied the King in the campaign. Goaded by Montespan 
the latter heaped such insults upon her rival, at one time causing 
every seat at the dinner table to be filled so that there should be no 
place for her, that she, La Valliire, determined to return to her chil- 
dren at Compitgne, and was already on her way when she was over- 
taken by a peremptory order from the King commanding her to 
return. Fearing, from the sternness of the mandate, that her enemies 
had been poisoning his mind with false tales, she was now more eager 
to return to him than ever she had been to leave. When she arrived 
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at Guise the army had departed. Without a moment’s delay she 
again started forward. Urging on the horses at a furious pace over a 
ploughed field the carriage was overturned, and in the crash her arm 
was broken. But, heedless of pain, and possessed only with the 
thought of overtaking the King, she pushed on, and driving up to 
the Queen’s carriage she looked through the window. It was done 
without thought, in the excitement of the moment, but no sooner done 
than repented of. The King, whose love was chilling, received her 
with an angry reproof, and turned his horse’s head in another direction. 
But soon repenting of his harshness he returned to her, and, upon 
finding how severely she had been hurt, overwhelmed her ‘With affec- 
tionate attentions. When they moved forward he insisted upon her 
bearing the Queen company, and upon her being received in the 
(Queen’s circle ; once more the sycophants of the Court, who had de- 
serted her when her influence seemed upon the wane, fawned and 
flattered and crowded about her as before. 

But day by day the King’s infatuation for Madame de Montespan 
increased, and La Vallitre had soon convincing proofs that another 
mistress had usurped her place in her lover’s affections. ‘The dis- 
agreements of the royal favourites agitated the Court, and at last, 
unable to endure the torturing sight of her rival’s triumph, Louise 
once more fled to the convent of Chaillot, and throwing herself at the 
feet of the abbess poured forth her sad history. The abbess received 
her kindly, and willingly vouchsafed to her the shelter of her peaceful 
abode. But no peace came to the soul of the unhappy Louise. Not 
the coldness and falsehood of her lover nor the anguish and remorse 
of her own heart could as yet crush her love. No anguish was so 
terrible as being absent from the sight of him whom she still adored 
as ardently as when on that stormy day they stood together beneath 
the tree in the forest of Fontainebleau. Would he come once more 
and take her back as he did in the time gone by? Would she 
again be aroused from some paroxysm of despair by the pressure of 
his arms, the warmth of his kisses? Such thoughts ever mingled 
with her tears, her remorse, and her prayers. 

One day she heard the tramping of horses’ feet in the court-yard. 
Her heart leaped—her pale face flushed crimson. “Iwas he— twas 
the King come to take her back—he had not forgotten her! But she 
was deceived—it was only Colbert, who bore a letter from Louis 
requesting her to return. He had not forgotten her, but—‘ the lust 
time he came himself !” she murmured ; and at that remembrance her 
heart sank and its joy fainted. Yet the letter was loving, and although 
she felt that the old passionate love which had betrayed her to remorse 
and sin was a bliss she could never know again, still, even to live within 
its shadow was to her a happiness which nought else on earth could 
bestow. So she went with Colbert. But with a prophetic boding 
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of her coming fate, she said to the good abbess at parting, ‘“ Farewell 
for a time, but I shall soon return to end my days among you.” 

Her meeting with the King was an affecting one. The old love, 
although fast dying, blazed up for a moment with all its old fervour ; 
and as he folded her in his arms he wept genuine tears of joy at their 
reunion. Madame de Montespan was warm in her gratulations, but 
she knew her own empire was secure, and that the King’s ardour was 
but the evanescent excitement of the moment. 

And so it proved. A little while, and ever increasing coldness and 
neglect smote her heart with the conviction that the old lowe was dead, 
and that this world had to her died with it. She would have retired 
to her estate at Vaujours, but this Louis would not permit; neither 
would he allow her to enter the convent of Chaillot; he could not as 
yet reconcile himself to her perpetual absence from the Court. But 
this clinging to the memories of the past daily grew weaker. The 
anguish of her mind brought on a dangerous illness, and for a time 
her recovery was despaired of. As she lay upon her sick bed she 
formed the resolution, that should God spare her life, she would 
devote the remainder of it to His service, and pass it in prayer and 
penitence for her sins. To this course she liad long been counselled 
by Bossuet, who had latterly become her spiritual director, as well as 
by the Marquise de St.-Rémy, her mother, who had for some time 
been partly reconciled to her daughter, but who had ever regarded her 
connection with the King with profound horror. Louis came to her 
during her illness, and would fain have dissuaded her from her 
resolve ; but, although she loved him as tenderly as ever, she had 
conquered the weakness of her heart with the knowledge that that 
love could never more bring aught but misery to her. 

As goon as her strength would permit, she went to the Queen, and 
on her knees implored her pardon for the wrongs she had done her. 
That much-injured woman freely forgave her, and ished tears over their 
parting.* Her last meeting with the King was on the day that he 
departed for the Flemish campaign (1674). Mass was performed and 
prayers’ offered up for the success of his arms. All the Court was 
present ; and when the holy service was over, Louise advanced from 
an obscure part of the chapel, where she had been offering up her 
fervent prayers for his success and safety, to speak the last words of 
earthly farewell to him who had been to her the life of this world. 
Her face was deadly pale, her limbs trembled so violently that she 
staggered, and her voice died away in her throat as she tried to speak 


* Nothing can testify more eloquently to the natural goodness of La 
Valliére’s disposition than the fact that the Queen never manifested any 
lasting resentment against her, but, when unbiassed by the malicious 


promptings of her enemies, treated her with uniform kindness and con- 
sideration, 
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the last bitter words that ever those lips would pronounce for him. 
But those lips, which had been once to him the rarest treasure of all 
his regal wealth, and upon whose accents he had once hting so fondly, 
had lost their charm. His voice was hard, it trembled with no 
emotion, there was no tenderness in its accents. Had he at that 
moment spoken one word whose tones would have recalled the love of 
the old times, it might have melted all her cold resolves ; she might 
have fallen upon his neck, and been his slave again. Happily for 
her no such word was spoken. His farewell was cold and formal; 
perhaps he felt something of bitterness at the thought that she could 
leave him. For the last time she raised her swimming eyes to that 
adored face, and as he turned to leave her the gushing tears veiled 
him from her sight for ever. 

The convent she chose was a Carmelite, the most austere of all the 
religious orders. Henceforth she was known as sister Louise de la 
Miséricorde. Madame de Sévigné, who visited her in 1680, thus 
writes of her: “She had in my eyes lost none of her youthful 
charms. She has the same eyes, with the same expression ; neither 
hard diet nor lack of sleep has sunk nor dimmed them. The uncouth 
dress cannot mar her grace or mien. Her modesty is not greater 
than when she gave to the world a Princess de Conti, and yet it is 
enough, even for a Carmelite. In truth, this dress and the retreat 
bestow dignity upon her.” 

Her children, of whom three attained the age of maturity, and to 
whom from first to last Louis was devotedly attached, became great 
and powerful. After a seclusion of thirty-six years, Louise died 
peacefully at the age of sixty-six in the arms of her beloved daughter. 
Thus atoning by nearly two score years of penitence for those youthfal 
sins which had resulted rather from the overweening sensibility of an 
ardent, poetic soul than from moral deformity of mind ;. sins which 
have bequeathed to posterity one of the saddest love-stories that 
fiction or history has recorded. 
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Under the Cloak. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 





Ir there be a thing in the world that my soul hateth it is a long night 
journey by rail. In the old coaching days I do not think that I should 
have minded it, passing swiftly through a summer night on the top 
of a speedy coach, with the star arch black-blue above one’s head, the 
sweet smell of earth, and her numberless flowers and grasses, in one’s 


. nostrils, and the pleasant trot, trot, trot, trot, of the four strong horses 


in one’s ears. But by railway !—in a little stuffy compartment, with 
nothing to amuse you if you keep awake; with a dim lamp hanging 
above you, tantalising you with the idea that you can read by its 
light, and when you try, satisfactorily proving to you that you cannot, 
and, if you sleep, breaking your neck, or at least stiffening it, by the 
brutal arrangement of the hard cushions. These thoughts pass sulkily 
and rebelliously through my head as I sit in my salon in the eu, at 
Geneva, on the afternoon of the fine autumn day on which, in an evil 
hour, I have settled to take my place in the night train for Paris. I 
have put off going as long as I can. 

I like Geneva, and am leaving some pleasant and congenial friends, 
but now go I must. My husband is to meet me at the station in 
Paris at six o'clock to-morrow morning. Six o'clock! what a barbarous 
hour at which to arrive! I am putting on my bonnet and cloak ; I 
look at myself in the glass with an air of anticipative disgust. Yes, 
I look trim and spruce enough now—a not disagreeable object perhaps 
—with sleek hair, quick and alert eyes, and pink-tinted cheeks. Alas! 
at six o'clock to-morrow morning what a different tale there will be to 
tell! Dishevelled, dusty locks, half-open weary eyes, a disordered dress, 
and a green-coloured countenance. 

I turn away with a pettish gesture, and reflecting that at least there 
is no wisdom in living my miseries twice over, I go downstairs, and 
get into the hired open carriage which awaits me. My maid and 
man follow with the luggage. I give stricter injunctions than ordi- 
nary to my maid never for one moment to lose her hold of the 
dressing-case which contains, as it happens, a great many more 
valuable jewels than people are wont to travel in foreign parts with, 
nor of a certain costly and beautiful Dresden china and gold Louis- 
Quatorze clock, which I am carrying home as a present to my people. 
We reach the station, and I straightway betake myself to the first- 
class salle d’attente, there to remain penned up till the officials undo 
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the gates of purgatory and release us—an arrangement whose wisdom 
I have yet to learn. There are ten minutes to spare, and the salle is 
filling fuller and fuller every moment. Chiefly my countrymen, 
countrywomen, and country children, beginning to troop home to 
their partridges. I look curiously round at them, speculating as to 
which of them will be my companion or companions through the night. 

There are no very unusual types: girls in sailor hats and blonde 
hair-fringes ; strong-minded old maids in painstakingly ugly water- 
proofs; baldish fathers; fattish mothers; a German or two, with 
prominent pale eyes and spectacles. I have just decided on the com- 
panions I should prefer ; a large young man, who belongs to nobody, 
and looks as if he spent most of his life in laughing—alas! he is 
not likely! he is sure to want to smoke!—and a handsome and 
prosperous-looking young couple. They are more likely, as very 
probably, in the man’s case, the bride-love will overcome the cigar- 
love. The porter comes up. The key turns in the lock ; the doors 
open. At first I am standing close to them, flattening my nose 
against the glass, and looking out on the pavement; but as the 
passengers become more numerous, I withdraw from my prominent 
position, anticipating a rush for carriages. I hate and dread exceed- 
ingly a crowd, and would much prefer at any time to miss my train 
rather than be squeezed and jostled by one. In consequence, my 
maid and I are almost the last people to emerge, and have the last and 
worst choice of seats. We run along the train looking in; the 
footman, my maid,and I. Full—full everywhere ! 

“ Dames seules ?” asks the guard. 

“Certainly not! Neither ‘ Dames seules’ nor ‘ Fumeurs ;’ but if it 
must be one or the other, certainly ‘ Fumeurs.’” 

I am growing nervous, when I see the footman, who is a little 
ahead of us, standing with an open carriage door in his hand, and 
signing to us to make haste. Ah! it is all right! it always comes 
right when one does not fuss oneself. 

“Plenty of room here, ’m; only two gentlemen.” 

I put my foot on the high step and climb in. Rather uncivil of 
the two gentlemen !—neither of them offers to help me; but they are 
not looking this way, I suppose. “Mind the dressing-case!” I cry 
nervously, as I stretch out my hand to help the maid Watson up. 
The man pushes her from behind; in she comes—dressing-case, clock 
and all. Here we are for the night! 

I am so busy and amused looking out of the window, seeing the 
different parties bidding their friends good-bye, and watching with in- 
dignation the barbaric and malicious manner in which the porters hurl 
the luckless luggage about, that we have steamed out of the station, 
and are fairly off for Paris, before I have the curiosity to glance at 
my fellow passengers. Well! when I do take a look at them, I do not 
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make much of it. Watson and I occupy the two seats by one window, 
facing one another, our fellow-travellers have not taken the other two 
window seats; they occupy the middle ones, next us. They are both 
reading, behind newspapers. Well! we shall not get much amuse- 
ment out of them. I give them up as a bad job. Ah! if I could 
have had my wish, and had the laughing young man, and the pretty 
young couple, for company, the night would not perhaps have seemed 
so long. However, I should have been mortified for them to have seen 
how green I looked when the dawn came; and, as to these commis- 
voyagewrs, Ido not care if I look as green as grass in their eyes. 
Thus, all no doubt is for the best; and at all events it is a good trite 
copy-book maxim to say so. So I forget all about them, fix my 
eyes on the landscape racing by, and fall into a variety of thoughts, 
“Will my husband really get up in time to come and meet me at the 
station to-morrow morning?” He does so cordially hate getting up. 
My only chance is his not having gone to bed at all. How will he 
be looking? I have not seen him for four months. Will he have 
succeeded in curbing his tendency to fat, during his Norway fishing ? 
Probably not. Fishing, on the contrary, is rather a fat-making 
occupation ; sluggish and sedentary. Shall we have a pleasant party 
at the house we are going to, for shooting? ‘To whom in Paris shall 
I go for my gown? Worth? No, Worth is beyond me. There I 
leave the future, and go back into past enjoyments; excursions to 
Lansmere ; trips down the lake to Chilton ; a hundred and one plea- 
santnesses. The time slips by; the afternoon is drawing towards 
evening ; a beginning of dusk is coming over the landscape. 

T look round. Good heavens! what can those men find so interest- 
ing in the papers? I thought them hideously dull, when I looked 
over them this morning ; and yet they are still persistently reading. 
What can they have got hold of? I cannot well see what the man 
beside me has; his vis-d-vis is buried in an English Times. Just as 
Tam thinking about him he puts down his paper and I see his face. 
Nothing very remarkable; a long black beard, and a hat tilted some- 
what low over his forehead. I turn away my eyes hastily, for fear of 
being caught inquisitively scanning ; but still, out of their corners I 
see that he has taken a little bottle out of his travelling bag, has 
poured some of its contents into a glass, and is putting it to its lips. 
It appears as if—and, at the time it happens, I have no manner of 
doubt that he is drinking. Then I feel that he is addressing me. I look 
up and towards him ; he is holding out the phial to me, and saying, 

“ May I take the liberty of offering madame some ?” 

“No thank you, monsieur!” I answer, shaking my head hastily and 
speaking rather abruptly. There is nothing that I dislike more than 
being offered strange eatables or drinkables in a train or a strange 
hymn book in church. 
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He smiles politely, and then adds, 

“ Perhaps the other lady might be persuaded to take a little?” 

“No thank you, sir, I’m much obliged to you,” replies Watson 
briskly, in almost as ungrateful a tone as mine. 

Again he smiles, bows, and re-buries himself in his newspaper. 
The thread of my thoughts is broken, I feel an odd curiosity as to the 
nature of the contents of that bottle. Certainly it is not sherry or 
spirit of any kind, for it has diffused no odour through the carriage. 
All this time the man beside me has said and done nothing. I wish 
he would move or speak, or do something. I peep covertly at him. 
Well! at all events, he is well defended against the night chill. What 
a voluminous cloak he is wrapped in; how entirely it shrouds his 
figure !—trimmed with fur too! Why it might be January instead of 
September. I do not know why, but that cloak makes me feel rather 
uncomfortable. I wish they would both move to the window, instead 
of sitting next us. Bah! am I setting up to be a timid dove? Iwho 
rather pique myself on my bravery—on my indifference to tramps, 
bulls, ghosts? The clock has been deposited with the umbrellas, para- 
sols, spare shawls, rugs, etc., in the netting above Watson’s head. The 
dressing-case—a very large and heavy one—is sitting on her lap. I 
lean forward and say to her, 

“That box must rest very heavily on your knee, and I want a 
footstool—I should be more comfortable if I had one—let me put my 
feet on it.” 

T have an idea that somehow my sapphires will be safer if I have 
them where I can always feel that they are there. We make the 
desired change in our arrangements. Yes, both my feet are on it. 

The landscape outside is darkening quickly now; our dim lamp is 
beginning to assert its importance. Still the men read. I feel a sen- 
sation of irritation. What can they mean by it? It is utterly impos- 
sible that they can decipher the small print of the Times by this 
feeble shaky glimmer. 

As I am so thinking, the one who had before spoken lays down his 
paper, folds it up and deposits it on the seat beside him. ‘Then, draw- 
ing his little bottle out of his bag a second time, drinks, or seems to 
drink, from it. Then he again turns to me: 

“ Madame will pardon me; but if madame could be induced to try 
a little of this; it is a cordial of a most refreshing and invigorating 
description ; and if she will have the amiability to allow me to say so, 
madame looks faint.” 

What can he mean by his urgency? Js it pure politeness? I wish 
it were not growing so dark. These thoughts run through my head 
a1 hesitate for an instant what answer to make. Then an idea 
occurs to me, and I manufacture a civil smile and say, “Thank you 
very much, monsieur! I am a little faint, as you observe. I think I 
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will avail myself of your obliging offer.” So saying, I take the glass 
and touch it with my lips. I give you my word of honour that I do 
fot think I did more; I did not mean to swallow a drop, but I suppose 
I must have done. He smiles with a gratified air. 

“The other lady will now, perhaps, follow your example?” 

By this time Iam beginning to feel thoroughly uncomfortable ; 
why, I should be puzzled to explain. What is this cordial that he is 
so eager to urge upon us? Though determined not to subject myself 
to its influence, I must see its effects upon another person. Rather 
brutal of me, perhaps; rather in the spirit of the anatomist, who, in 
the interest of science, tortures live dogs and cats; but I am telling 
you facts—not what I ought to have done, but what I did. I make 
a sign to Watson to drink some. She obeys, nothing loath. She has 
been working hard all day, packing and getting under way, and she 
is tired. There is no feigning about her! She has emptied the glass. 
Now to see what comes of it—what happens to my live dog! The 
bottle is replaced in the bag; still we are racing on, racing on, past 
the hills and fields and villages. How indistinct they are all growing! 
I turn back from the contemplation of the outside view to the inside 
one. Why, the woman is asleep already !—her chin buried in her chest, 
her mouth half open, looking exceedingly imbecile and very plain, as 
most people, when asleep out of bed, do look. A nice invigorating 
potion, indeed! I wish to heaven that I had gone au« fumeurs, or 
even with that cavalcade of nursery-maids and unwholesome-looking 
babies, awa dames seules, next door. At all events, I am not at all 
sleepy myself—that is a blessing. I shall see what happens. Yes, 
by-the-by, I must see what he meant to happen; I must affect to fall 
asleep too. I close my eyes, and gradually sinking my chin on my 
chest, try to droop my jaws and hang my cheeks, with a semblance of 
bond fide slumber. Apparently I succeed pretty well. After the 
lapse of some minutes I distinctly feel two hands very cautiously and 
carefully lifting and removing my feet from the dressing-box. 

A cold chill creeps over me, and then the blood rushes to my head 
and ears. What am I to do? what am I to do? I have always 
thought the better of myself ever since for it ; but, strange to say, I 
keep my presence of mind. Still affecting to sleep, I give a sort of 
kick, and instantly the hands are withdrawn and all is perfectly quiet 
again. I now feign to wake gradually, with a yawn and a stretch ; 
and on moving about my feet a little, find that, despite my kick, they 
have been too clever for me, and have dexterously removed my box 
and substituted another. ‘The way in which I make this pleasant dis- 
covery is, that whereas mine was perfectly flat at the top, on the sur- 
face of the object that is now beneath my feet there is some sort of 
excrescence—a handle of some sort or other. ‘There is no denying it 
—brave I may be—I may laugh at people for running from bulls, for 
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disliking to sleep in a room by themselves for fear of ghosts, for 
hurrying past tramps, but now I am most thoroughly frightened. ¢ 
look cautiously, in a sideway manner, at the man beside me. How 
very still he is! Were they As hands, or the hands of the man 
opposite him? I take a fuller look than I have yet ventured to do, 
turning slightly round for the purpose. He is still reading, or at 
least still holding the paper, for the reading must bea farce. I look at 
his hands; they are in precisely the same position as they were when 
I affected to go to sleep, although the pose of the rest of his body is 
slightly altered. Suddenly I turn extremely cold, for it has dawned 
on me that they are not real hands—they are certainly false ones. 
Yes, though the carriage is shaking very much with our rapid motion, 
and the light is shaking too, yet there is no mistake. I look indeed 
more closely, so as to be quite sure. The one nearest me is ungloved, 
the other gloved. I look at the nearest one. Yes, it is of an opaque 
waxen whiteness. I can plainly see the rouge put under the finger- 
nails to represent the colouring of life. I try to give one glance at 
his face. The paper still partially hides it, and as he is leaning his 
head back against the cushion, where the light hardly penetrates, I am 
completely baffled in my efforts. 

Great heavens! What is going to happen to me ? what shall I do? 
how much of him is real? where are his real hands? what is going 
on under that awful cloak? ‘The fur border touches me as I sit by 
him. I draw convulsively and shrinkingly away, and try to squeeze 
myself up as close as possible to the window. But alas! to what 
good ? How absolutely and utterly powerless I am! How entirely at 
their mercy! And there is Watson still sleeping swinishly—breath- 
ing heavily, oppositeme. Shall I try to wake her? But to what end? 
She being under the influence of that vile drug, my efforts will cer- 
tainly be useless, and will probably arouse the man to employ violence 
against me. Sooner or later in the course of the night I suppose they 
are pretty sure to murder me, but I had rather that it should be later 
th-n sooner, 

While I think these things, I am lying back quite still, for, as I 
philosophically reflect, not all the screaming in the world will help me: 
if I had twenty-lung power I could not drown the rush of an express 
train. Oh, if my dear boy were but here—my husband I mean—fat 
or lean, how thankful I should be to see him! Oh, that cloak, and 
those horrid waxy hands! Of course—I see it now !—they remained 
stuck out, while the man’s red ones were fumbling about my feet. In 
the midst of my agony of fright a thought of Madame Tussaud flashes 
Indicrously across me. Then they begin to talk of me. It is plain 
that they are not taken in by my feint of sleep; they speak in a clear 
loud voice, evidently for my benefit. One of them begins by saying, 
“What a good-looking woman she is! Evidently in her premiere 
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jeunesse too” —reader, I struck thirty last May—“and also there 
can be no doubt as to her being of exalted rank—a duchess probably.” 
—(A dead duchess by morning, think I grimly.) They go on to say 
how odd it is that people in my class of life never travel with their 
own jewels, but always with paste ones, the real ones being meanwhile 
deposited at the banker’s. My poor, poor sapphires! good-bye—a 
long good-bye to you. But indeed I will willingly compound for the 
loss of you and the rest of my ornaments—will go bare-necked, and 
bare-armed, or clad in Salviati beads for the rest of my life—so that I 
do but attain the next stopping place alive. 

As I am so thinking one of the men looks, or I imagine that he 
looks, rather curiously towards me. In a paroxysm of fear lest they 
should read on my face the signs of the agony of terror I am enduring, 
I throw my pocket handkerchief—a very fine cambric one—over my 
face. 

And now, oh reader! I am going to tell you something which I am 
sure you will not believe ; I can hardly believe it myself; but, as I so 
lie, despite the tumult of my mind—despite the chilly terror which 
seems to be numbing my feelings—in the midst of it all a drowsiness 
keeps stealing over me. I am now convinced either that vile potion 
must have been of extraordinary strength, or that I, through the 
shaking of the carriage or the unsteadiness of my hand, carried more 
to my mouth and swallowed more—I did not mean to swallow any— 
than I intended, for—you will hardly credit it, but—I fell asleep! 

* * * tk * * 


When I awake—awake with a bewildered mixed sense of having 
been a long time asleep—of not knowing where I am—and of having 
some great dread and horror on my mind—awake and look round, the 
dawn is breaking. I shiver, with the chilly sensation that the coming 
of even a warm day brings, and look round, still half unconsciously, in 
a misty way. But what has happened? How empty the carriage is! 
The dressing-case is gone! the clock is gone! the man who sat nearly 
opposite me is gone! Watson is gone! But the man in the cloak and 
the wax hands still sits beside me; still the hands are holding the 
paper ; still the fur is touching me. Good God! I am #ée-a-téte with 
him! A feeling of the most appalling desolation and despair comes over 
me—vanquishes me utterly. I clasp my hands together frantically, 
and, still looking at the dim form beside me, groan out, “ Well! I did 
not think that Watson would have forsaken me!” Instantly, a sort of 
movement and shiver runs through the figure; the newspaper drops 
from the hands, which, however, continue to be still held out in the 
same position, as if still grasping it; and behind the newspaper, I see, 
by the dim morning light and the dim lamp-gleams, that there is no 
real face, but a mask. A sort of choked sound is coming from behind 
the mask. Shivers of cold fear are running over me. Never to this 
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day shall I know what gave me the despairing courage to do it, but 
before I know what I am doing, I find myself tearing at the cloak— 
tearing away the mask—tearing away the hands. It would be better 
to find anything underneath—Satan himself—a horrible dead body— 
anything, sooner than submit any longer to this hideous mystery. And 
T am rewarded. When the cloak lies at the bottom of the carriage— 
when the mask, and the false hands and false feet-—there are false feet 
too—are also cast away, in different directions, what do you think I 
find underneath ? 

Watson! Yes: it appears that while I slept—I feel sure that they 
must have rubbed some more of the drug on my lips while I was un- 
conscious, or I never could have slept so heavily or so long—they 
dressed up Watson in the mask, feet, hands, and cloak; set the hat 
on her head, gagged her, and placed her beside me in the attitude 
occupied by the man. They had then, at the next station, got out, 
taking with them dressing-case and clock, and had made off in all 
security. When I arrive in Paris, you will not be surprised to hear 
that it does not once occur to me whether I am looking green or no. 

And this is the true history of my night journey to Paris! You will 
be glad, I daresay, to hear that I ultimately recovered my sapphires, 
and a good many of my other ornaments. The police being promptly set 
on, the robbers were, after much trouble and time, at length secured ; 
and it turned out that the man in the cloak was an ex-valet of my 
husband’s, who was acquainted with my bad habit of travelling in 
company with my trinkets—a bad habit which I have since seen fit to 
abandon. 

What I have written is literally true, though it did not happen to 
myself, 
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Our Military Display of 1872. 





“They who fight and die to-day, 
Revive to-morrow, and blaze away!” 


Ir is told of a certain colonel of a dashing cavalry regiment once 
stationed at one of our large garrisons, that when desired by superior 
authority to instruct his officers on what they saw at field-days, his 
first pithy lecture was as follows: “Gentlemen, it is my duty to 
impress upon you the lessons to be learned from the field-days at this 
station. Now, field-days are of two kinds—positive and negative. A 
positive field-day is one at which everything you see is to be remem- 
bered and applied. A negative field-day is one at which everything 
you see should be forgotten as soon as possible, and for ever avoided 
in practice. Hitherto, gentlemen, the field-days at this station have 
been negative.” 

Thus ended the colonel’s short but significant discourse. 

Though we preface our remarks on the late manceuvres with this 
anecdote, it is not with the intention of applying its sentiment to them 
more than in part. There certainly was much in them to be avoided 
in future, but there was not a little also worthy of being remembered. 

A good deal has been said and written of late on the utility of peace 
manceuvres, and, like all subjects of discussion, vehement advocates of 
opposing theories have ridden their favourite hobbies to death. The 
moderate view in this, as in most things, is the true one. It is absurd _ 
to regard the mimic field as teaching all the lessons of real war ; it is 
equally untrue that it teaches none of these lessons. 

As the result of careful observation of the English manceuvres of 
both 1871 and 1872, we have no hesitation in stating the broad prin- 
ciple that it is chiefly, we might almost say exclusively, in all that 
precedes the collision of the armies engaged, and not in the fighting 
part itself, that real and lasting instruction is gained. 

In our army especially is this the case, for we are so utterly desti- 
tute of a permanent organization, that every opportunity of forming 
our troops into divisions and brigades must be of the highest impor- 
tance. Our army, be it remembered, consists of scattered fragments 
sown broadcast over the United Kingdom, a few colonies, and India, 
without any fixed organisation or cohesion (except in India) beyond 
what is necessary for the transmission of letters—that is to say, a 
regiment is stationed at Winchester (let us suppose) this week, at 
Bristol or Liverpool the next, but its military status remains the same 
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—one of complete isolation. It simply reports through a different 
general when it moves. It is no part of any military organised body. 
These bodies (divisions or brigades) exist only at exceptionally large 
stations, such as Portsmouth, Dublin, the Curragh, and Aldershot, 
and it is only as the various corps happen to be quartered for a time 
at any one of them that officers and men have a chance of being asso- 
ciated for drill and manceuvre with other regiments, or with the other 
arms. Everything, therefore, which for a time counteracts the evil of 
this system of disjecta membra is a step in the right direction, and on 
this ground alone we hail the annual manceuvres as the omen of a 
coming amelioration of our military system. 

Blumenthal is stated to have observed that “when the fighting 
begins, the instruction ceases ;” and this, we think, represents the real 
state of the case. It is in the assembling, the organisation into divi- 
sions and brigades, the collection and distribution of transport, the 
marching and encamping, the working of the staff and supply depart- 
ments ; it is in all these that useful instruction and experience are 
gained, as they are assuredly much needed. The authorities, however, 
seem to have drifted into the idea that any special information or ex- 
perience to be derived from autumnal manceuvres is intended only for 
the generals in chief command, and perhaps a few favoured individuals 
about them. In no other way can we understand the marked absence 
of any attempt to make the manceuvres of the last or the present year 
instructive, and therefore interesting, to the junior ranks. Now if the 
country is to pay £100,000 for the manceuvres of 1872 (being at the 
rate of £25,000 for each of the four battles fought), it has a right to 
expect the best value for its money; but so far as the instruction of 
officers and men generally at the manceuvres of 1872 is concerned, we 
do not hesitate to affirm that the country has nothing to show for the 
‘expenditure. The regiments marched splendidly, and worked well— 
the infantry in particular. Four general actions were fought in five 
days (a marvellous triumph of energy as compared with real war!) 
but we should like to know what conception had any officer com- 
manding a regiment—not to speak of his subordinates—of the part 
he was playing in the “horrid game,” or what opportunity he had, 
before or since, of gathering the slightest information on the subject ? 

No arrangement seems to have been made or thought of for making 
the most, for all ranks, of the instruction to be gained. In fact, once 
the fighting began, even if there were the desire to communicate in- 
struction (of which we can trace no evidence) there was no time for 
it. Generals returning late and weary from the “roar of battle,” and 
“eager for the fray ” next morning, had enough to think of in prepar- 
ing for the coming strife, and endeavouring to save their reputation 
from the attacks of half-informed newspaper correspondents, without 
having also to provide instruction for officers and others. Just here we 
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should introduce a wholesome change. Pitched battles should not be 
of everyday occurrence. They never are in real war. Armies do not 
fight “by the yard.” Quantity, we apprehend, is not the object. We 
cannot, of course, prolong the season of manceuvring unreasonably. 
It would only increase the burdens of the taxpayer. But, surely, it is 
better to try less and do it well, and to teach every one the lessons tv 
be learned, than to have a series of stand-up fights under conditions 
ill or hastily digested, and without giving time between them for im- 
parting whatever instruction was to be derived from them. There 
should be at least one day's pause, as a rule, between the engagements. 
The generals in chief command should regularly assemble the generals 
and brigadiers serving under them, both before, to prepare for, and 
afterwards to discuss, the features of each operation, and to point out 
the mistakes made and the advantages gained, in connection with the 
criticisms of the umpire-in-chief; the subordinate generals again 
providing similarly for the information of those under them. 

Instead of this, all that a colonel of a regiment or a captain of a 
company under the present system knows of the campaign of 1872 is, 
that he stood with his men, for an hour, more or less, here, and for 
another hour there, in a wood or behind a ridge on Salisbury Plain, 
without having then or since the faintest idea of the reason. 

Tn these days of progress professional knowledge is demanded from 
all ranks, not from generals and staff only. The notion that military 
bodies are mere unthinkfhg machines, to be passively moved from 
place to place, without the necessity of individual reflection or re- 
sponsibility in any of their members, is an exploded thing of the past. 
The teaching of recent wars points unmistakably to the necessity of 
educating each individual man, seldier as well as officer, up to the 
highest standard of excellence, in the duties of his sphere; and the 
army that in all its separate parts (personal training and discipline as 
well as organisation and administration) is best prepared will assuredly, 
ceteris paribus, come out triumphant in the day of trial. 

To get the greatest good from our autumn manceuvres we should 
see to it that at all our large garrisons a uniform system obtains for 
communicating individual instruction to officers and men. Happily, 
by the system of garrison instruction lately established, greater 
facilities are now offered to zealous officers who are desirous of im- 
proving themselves, and a certain professional qualification is exacted 
from all young officers in passing the obligatory examinations for 
promotion. But this is not enough. Instruction should be made 
more general among all ranks, especially in minor tactics, knowledge 
of ground, cover, &c. Besides the mechanical use of his weapon, the 
soldier must be taught to appreciate the circumstances in which the 
intelligent action of a few men working independently yet with com- 
bined effort may prove of vital consequence to the success or to the 
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saving of a force; and if this kind of teaching is necessary for the 
rank and file, much more is it necessary for the men who exercise 
command, from the lowest grade of non-commissioned officer upwards. 
Depend upon it, there is no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
officers and men of the British army do not take a great interest in their 
work when it is put before them in a way to call forth that interest. 
Our system has unfortunately been to put our men through certain 
exercises and combinations without ever teaching them the why and 
wherefore; but see the keen interest of officers and men when acting 
in opposing bodies, and judge how it may be executed and increased 
by a wise method of instruction. To ensure the greatest amount of 
teaching for all ranks, the garrison field days at our largest stations, 
as Aldershot, Portsmouth, Dublin, &c., should be announced at least 
a week beforehand. <A “general idea” explaining the object of the 
operations should be published at the same time. ‘The details affecting 
the intended positions and movements of the various brigades, regi- 
ments, companies, batteries, &c., should be thoroughly explained by 
brigadiers, colonels, captains, &c., to those under them. By this 
exhaustive system of instruction you will sharpen the interest, elevate 
the professional tone, and therefore greatly increase the efficiency, of 
the soldier. Instead of the ingrained aversion to “ going to parade” 
as the one great afiliction of the soldier's life, he will most probably 
look forward to the parade for the decision of the little problem 
explained during the week, and which he is to be one of the men to 
solve. Similarly the good points and mistakes should be commented 
on for the benefit of each class in regard to their own sphere of 
action. 

Of the umpire system all that can be said in its favour is, that it is 
impossible to suggest any other. It is manifest, however, that any 
attempt to reduce the suddenly-changing circumstances of actual 
battle to a “rule of thumb” must be disappointing and not un- 
frequently absurd. To regulate the successes and defeats of opposing 
bodies of men by the addition or multiplication table may appear 
ridiculous; but in the absence of other means what else is to be done 
than counting heads, the position, the effect of artillery fire, and other 
circumstances of the opposing bodies being equal? Thus an in- 
cipient Wellington would, in an umpire’s court, be defeated by a 
budding Napoleon by a majority of one. It should be explained to 
the general reader that as round shot and bullet do not attend peace 
manoeuvres, and as no one in consequence suffers from that most 
disagreeable sensation so prevalent (as all honest persons will acknow- 
ledge) among men going into action, viz., a desire to be out of it, or to 
run away at once if one only had the pluck, every one is equally 
brave, no skins are perforated, and naturally no one feels inclined to 
retire. But as he who brings a superior force against an inferior at 
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the right time and place ought to win, this theory is adopted as law 
in peace manceuvres, and the umpire acting at any point where two 
bodies come into collision always orders the inferior force to retire. 
This is simple enough with small bodies; but when the general 
fighting commences the umpire duty is a most trying one. To deter- 
mine relative advantages of position, the losses that in real warfare 
would be sustained in a few seconds under exposure to artillery fire, 
the length of time that villages and buildings supposed to have been 
put into a state of defence may be held when exposed to the fire of 
guns in position and the assault of infantry—all these are points 
which in war settle themselves, and for that reason are the more 
difficult to determine by theory or opinion. The fact is, that the 
duty of the umpire is a most delicate one, for which but few men are 
qualified. A man requires to have the largest experience, the coolest 
judgment, a far-seeing perception of circumstances, and a large 
amount of self-control, to avoid giving judgment hastily on appear- 
ances the value of which a little explanation from those concerned 
might greatly alter. An umpire should be a man whose opinion 
carries with it a weight of its own; not the ephemeral authority of a 
general order announcing his name, but the silent and more effective 
power of a personal reputation. 

Not a few umpires, we fear, are influenced in their decisions by what 
they see around and close to them, without thinking how the same 
circumstances would appear from a different standpoint. Suppose, 
for example, an umpire on the side of a defending army stands beside 
a battery of artillery, and, with the sound of gun after gun ringing in 
his ears, sees an enemy’s line advancing to the attack. If he be one 
of our hasty and impressionable umpires, he says, such or such o 
regiment is “annihilated,” and after a few more rounds he sends to 
the regiment and orders it “out of action” for half an hour, or pos- 
sibly for the day. Now it is, no doubt, most uncomfortable for a 
regiment, even in line, to have a battery playing on it during its 
advance ; but this has often before been endured, and must be again, 
to gain a decisive point. If we are not to have men killed in action, 
then all we can say is, we had better not fight. The real point for 
the umpire to decide under the circumstances is with what amount of 
permanent loss the decisive point has been gained, if gained at all; if 
not gained, real war should be imitated, and the regiment or force sent 
back under cover with a defined permanent loss of men for the day. 
It should not be allowed to advance again until reinforced to an extent 
to be stated clearly by the umpire, or until the position to be attacked 
be weakened, or otherwise affected from another direction. In no 
circumstances can we see the reasoning on which a whole battalion is 
put “out of action” for half an hour, and then allowed to advance. 
Either all or a part were killed, and in either case the temporary 
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inaction of the whole, to be followed by the advance again of all 
unscathed, seems an egregious blunder against common sense. 

Another important defect in the system is that umpires never order 
generals, who expose themselves in the most suicidal manner, out of 
action, and their next in command to take their place. If they did, 
it would make the generals much more chary of going to the front. 
When, during the progress of an action, there are impossible opera- 
tions attempted, and absurd situations attained, the umpire in chief's 
signal should be given, by bugle or otherwise, to stop the fight, and 
the errors made should be pointed out to all concerned. We, on the 
contrary, go at it “ hammer and tongs,” and no mistakes, if observed, 
are commented on till the end of the day, when it is too late to point 
effectively to the lessons to be taught by them. Stopping ridiculous 
movements in time may alter the whole character of the engagement. 
Not stopping them allows the development of circumstances which in 
real work would have been simply impossible. It should, in fact, 
never be forgotten that the one object in these manceuvres is instruc- 
tion, and not merely to prove whether General Longnose is a superior 
tactician to General Squaretoes, however desirable that information in 
itself may be. If less were attempted (especially in our manceuvring 
infancy), and every movement were undertaken under a sense of being 
critically observed for the instruction of all, we should see less hurry- 
scurry and jostling of regiments under perplexing and contradictory 
orders, more thought of the conditions of real war exhibited, and the 
folds of ground oftener taken advantage of for sheltering the troops ; 
but the fact is, when the “thud” of shell and “ping” of rifle bullet 
are unheard, we are all “ brave to a fault.” . 

If the duties of an umpire are difficult, and if, under the most 
favourable circumstances there must always be considerable dissimi- 
larity between war and peace operations, how important it is that the 
instructions under which all are acting should be clear beyond the 
possibility of misconception. Moreover, once the “ general idea” has 
been fixed on and communicated, it should never bealtered. It is not 
fair on generals in command and others under them, when plans have 
been weighed and perhaps partly carried out, to order sudden changes 
in the conditions. It produces an uneasiness and uncertainty in the 
minds of men charged with responsibility to feel that at any moment 
all their arrangements may be upset. And this, we understand, is 
what did happen at the late manceuvres. We hear that instructions 
were changed and hours altered, with the natural result of misunder- 
standing and disappointment. This does not speak well for our 
military administration, for they surely had time enough to make up 
their minds about the operations and details. The question naturally 
suggests itself, if there is indecision when the game on both sides is in 
our hands, what is to happen in the sudden emergencies of war, when 
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unfortunately we have not the privilege of making the enemy’s dis- 
positions for him ? 

On the 31st of August there was promulgated the “ general idea 
of the operations,’ which described the march of the invading 
(southern) army from Weymouth on London. ‘The defending 
(northern) army was assembled at Pewsey. Inco-operation with it 
were phantom forces, which were to hold Warminster, and also Salis- 
bury and the strong position to the south of it, the force here being 
6000 men. Later orders stated the northern army held Salisbury and 
Old Sarum, and had a “strong detachment” at Middle Woodford. 
No subsequent alteration, so far as we can ascertain, was ever made in 
these arrangements. Now let us consider for a moment the last battle 
—that of Amesbury—in the light of these orders. Both armies, one 
would think, must have gone out to battle without a doubt as to the 
conditions. Michel, commanding the invading army, advanced from 
Winterbourne Stoke ; Walpole, commanding the northerns, took up a 
position on the right bank of the Avon, and covering Amesbury from 
the west. He had the river on his back, but he was covering his com- 
munications and commanded the open country round Stonehenge, 
across which Michel must advance if either attacking him directly in 
front or threatening his right. Instead of either, Michel very ably 
worked round to Walpole’s left, keeping his army admirably under 
cover of the undulations which favoured the movement in that direc- 
tion. Nothing could surpass the carefulness with which the march of 
these troops was conducted. They were never exposed, and for a long 
time were undetected by the scouts of the northern force; but the 
move, as one of strategy, was fatal to Michel’s army. He succeeded 
in turning the enemy’s left, and crossed the Avon above Middle 
Woodford in reckless defiance of “the strong detachment,” ghosts 
though they were, which held this point, and utterly regardless of the 
other 6000 phantoms of Old Sarum and Salisbury on his right, 
whose bullets, of course, pierced no skins. ‘To do this he exposed his 
own line of communications with the sea, the single thread on which 
the lives of his army was hanging. Walpole readily cut it, closed on 
his rear, and shut him in. 

His base thus lost, 6000 of the enemy on his right, an army 
equal to his own on his left and rear (supposing even the Wood- 
ford strong detachment to have been swallowed), Michel’s force must 
have laid down their arms or perished. Why did he, in the indul- 
gence of the wild hope of getting between the defending army and 
London, thus rush on death? The answer is said to be, that he fol- 
lowed different instructions contained in certain “ sealed orders” to the 
commanders! If they exist, and are in contravention of the circu- 
lated “general idea,” we affirm there has been a most grave official 
miscarriage. It is no mitigation, but an aggravation of it, that it 
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occurred in peace manceuvres. The germ of mismanagement in peace 
would only bear the bitter fruit of disaster in war. 

The nation, paying fourteen millions a year for its army, naturally 
expects at least an absence of bungling in an arrangement requiring 
brains and method not much higher than what may be reasonably 
looked for in the regions of ordinary clerkdom. We must say, the 
weakness of our military administration in arranging the conditions of 
manoeuvre has been painfully prominent. 

In the “ manceuvres” of 1872 there was little “ manceuvring,” and 
in tactics there was no dazzling instance of “ heaven-born genius.” 
The one bold move was the rapid seizure of the line of the Wiley 
River by Walpole’s cavalry and horse artillery on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. Mr. Gleig, in Fraser for November, condemns this operation as 
a mistake in itself, and as harassing to men and horses. Now, under 
the conditions laid down, both armies were approaching the river, the 
invading (the southern) army had to cross it; and the rapid occupa- 
tion of the fords and bridges by the northerners placed Michel’s corps 
at a very great disadvantage. It seems strange, however, that the 
commander of the northern cavalry did not also occupy the woods and 
heights on the opposite side, until driven back on the infantry pickets 
at the bridges. When the northern army took up its position on the 
6th of September, Walpole undertook (and by the instructions appa- 
rently could not help himself) to guard eight miles of river front with 
some 9000 bayonets, 2000 sabres, and 42 guns. His force was 
wholly inadequate to do this (at least as it was tried to do it) and to 
give battle too at the point of attack. The brigades of the northern 
army were scattered along this line, which was therefore too weak at 
all points to meet the suddenly developed attack of the southern 
army. ‘The latter effected the passage above Codford (Walpole’s 
right), which was attacked in force, and after a cannonade of short 
duration was ordered by the umpires to be evacuated. 

The same umpires would probably have ordered Wellington to fall 
back on Brussels long before the Prussians came up, but, fortunately 
for the great Duke, he had only French artillery, not umpires as well, 
to contend with. Well, Codford, under the combined deadly effect of 
shot and umpire, was carried by the southerners; a terrible battle 
raged with varying fortune at Codford Hill for three-quarters of an 
hour ; and when the bloodless engagement was stopped, reinforcements 
were hurrying to Michel’s support from his right (having crossed the 
river lower down), and along the same route reinforcements were 
pressing from Walpole’s left in hot haste after them. At first, as we 
heard, the diluted decision of the umpires gave credit to both sides— 
to Michel for the passage of the river, to Walpole for the defence of 
Codford Heights; the final opinion being rather in favour of the 
southern army; but in real war, who will say how it would have ended? 
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' The fact is, the line was altogether too extended. Walpole, we 
conceive (but it is much easier to judge after the event), should have 
held his infantry in hand by divisions, and depended on his cavalry 
for information. Had his cavalry, which had so opportunely seized 
the line of the Wiley, held the opposite ridges to the last, swept the 
country in small parties, and having once sighted the enemy never 
lost hold of him even at the risk of considerable loss, they would have 
done the special service for which we must in all future wars hold our 
cavalry responsible. Some of our cavalry leaders, however, are re- 
luctant to let their regiments away from them; they cling to the 
hope of a cavalry charge; but they should remember that in these 
days no work they have to do is so important and none more honour- 
able than that of efficient reconnaissance, that it is one requiring the 
highest order of military intelligence, and that on its right perform- 
ance the safety of an army, and therefore the honour of a country, 
may depend. 

Besides the battles of Amesbury and Codford there were two others, 
—those of Wishford and Wiley — but the less said about them the 
better. In the former the southern army was put out of court by 
the umpires for breach of the conditions in disregarding the imaginary 
bullets of a northern phantom grmy at Wilton, where the southerners 
crossed the river. The latter was a field day fight specially ordered, 
with a result akin to that of the traditional belligerent cats of Kil- 
kenny, whose militia on this occasion had (strange enough) the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing something of the historical catastrophe. There 
was @ considerable expenditure of Her Majesty’s powder, whole bat- 
talions swung gaily and defiantly across the Yasbury and Lamb Down 
slopes, while shot and shell (oh, if it had been !) ploughed up and smashed 
them. Everybody slaughtered everybody else, and when the horrid 
thirst for human blood was at length slaked, it was pleasant withal to 
see them—friend and foe—after mutual congratulations, march home 
to camp. 

The drill and general tactical arrangements for attack and defence 
in those manceuvres were those which have long distinguished the 
fighting formations of the British army. Before next manceuvres, no 
doubt considerable modifications will have been introduced. The 
Duke of Cambridge has already sanctioned certain experimental 
changes in our drill, indicating a wise desire to accommodate our 
system to the new conditions of battle, altered as they have been by 
the increased ranges of rifled cannon and of the small arms of preci- 
sion. It would not be suitable here, nor have we space, to enter into 
professional details ; but with the daily increasing interest of the 
whole community in military matters, the country should watch with 
some anxiety the tendency of military agitation towards revolutionism. 
There are several military writers of the present day—many of them 
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young, clever, enthusiastic students of the military art—who, because 
of the experience of the war of 1870-71, would Prussianize our whole 
army, just as many of the zealots of Crimean days would have Frenchi- 
fied it. ‘These young men would rudely tear up by the roots our his- 
torical military associations, telling us that as Wellington’s genius 
taught him in his day the superiority of the line over the column, so 
would it now, if he were alive, inspire him to substitute “clouds” or 
“swarms” of skirmishers for the old British line; they say that our 
traditional steadiness and solidity (now old curiosities) must give way 
to looseness and extension, that every man, instead of clinging morally 
or physically to his neighbour, must go into action more or less “on 
his own hook ;” battles are never again to be won nor defensive posi- 
tions carried by the charge in line, but by flank movements with 
buzzing “swarms” of skirmishers unceasingly reinforced from the 
supports and crowding on the enemy until he is “stung to death ;” 
there is no alternative, say they, between this and being swept off the 
face of the earth by the enemy’s fire before you get at him.’ Never 
mind your companies and even your battalions being mixed up. It 
will all come right at the end. Of course you must keep your 
men under control; the rule must be absolute “order in apparent 
confusion.” . 

Now, sudden revolutionary changes are as unwholesome for the 
body military, as for the body politic. Eager advocates of new ideas 
seem no wiser in these days than in those of old Juvenal, who said, 
“ Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt.” The youngest tiro 
in arms sees that the tactics of the Great Duke’s days are not appli- 
cable in detail to the present. We can no longer advance in a rigid 
line like a wall to within two hundred yards of the enemy, but we 
take exception to the revolutionary theories of the school of young 
military Radicalism that would on the experience of the Franco-Prus- 
sian campaign undo our whole English system of fighting in line, to 
which, it is not too much to say, our country chiefly owes the supre- 
macy she can trace to her land battles. It suits the English national 
character (a grave element of consideration) if it does not suit the 
Prussians, and it remains yet to be proved, as we hold, whether the 
“swarm” system would suit us even if it suits the foreigner. A 
“cavalry officer,” in a recent letter to the Times, sensibly pointed ont 
that this swarm system had only been tried by an army uninterruptedly 
successful against an army demoralized almost from the beginning. 
It has yet to stand the test of a serious reverse. We should then 
be better able to appreciate it. All officers of experience under fire 
will tell you that even with British soldiers and the constant exer- 
cise of control over them it is difficult to maintain regularity in 
action. It is only that undefinable feeling that we are all hanging 
together in mutual reliance that keeps us going. The “ independent 
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swarming system,” we suggest, might develop “ individuality” so far 
that not a few would yield to their individual weakness in favour of a 
whole skin, and having once good cover would not so readily see the 
advantage of coming out of it. If you could only be certain that the 
enemy would not stand when you got within a certain distance of him 
it would simplify the question ; but if he happens to stand, as British 
troops assuredly would, and your “swarm,” notwithstanding the rein- 
forcements from supports, is checked and falls back, then your retire- 
ment may, with an unshaken enemy behind you, be converted into a 
disastrous rout. 

The war of 1870-71, in which breechloaders were for the first 
time used on both sides, showed the superiority of the Prussian swarm 
over the Prussian column. It does not necessarily establish the supe- 
riority of the Prussian swarm over the English line, accommodated as 
the latter must be to the changed conditions of battle. Our line, 
instead of retaining the stiff rigidity of the iron bar, must attain the 
power of extension and flexibility of the elastic band, which, however 
stretched, never loses the tendency tospring back. What we advocate 
is the line in its essence, with the advantage of a looser and more 
pliable formation, trained rapidity in opening it out, and, when neces- 
sary, moving in fractional parts over exposed ground, For this a 
higher training must be imparted to officers and men in knowledge of 
ground, as well as in skirmishing and reinforcing skirmishers, observing 
that battalions should never be mixed, and companies of the same bat- 
talion as rarely as possible. We advocate also two companies of picked 
shots in each battalion—intelligent, agile, and cool men, who would 
always skirmish in front of their own regiments. 

The Duke of Cambridge having already introduced important modi- 
fications in our drill, will doubtless carry them through to the necessary 
point. All the new formations are in the right direction. There are, 
however, no instructions for opening out the line; but these are sure 
to come, as well as special instructions about alternate bodies or fractions 
of the line dashing forward to secure cover.* We cannot believe His 
Royal Highness will ever consent to the principle of the old English 
line being superseded by mobs of skirmishers. 

In the late manceuvres every regiment had its own transport. 
Twenty men of each corps were beforehand instructed in the care of 
horses, and the required number of horses and carts were handed over 
to the various corps by the control department for the conveyance of 
their baggage. This plan answered admirably for the regiments. Of 
course, in a camp standing for days or weeks, such an amount of trans- 


* An excellent pamphlet, ‘The British Line,” by Colonel J. C. Gawler, 
explains clearly the principles of attack on the English system, modified to 
meet the circumstances of modern battle. We strongly recommend it to 
the perusal of the professional reader. 
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port could not be allowed to remain idle and waiting for the next move ; 
and it has yet to be proved how far this regimental system would work 
when utilised for general army purposes. We do not see why it 
should not, but the manceuvres only demonstrated its great advantage 
to regiments. 

A word about the new Control Department. Tke late manceuvres 
afforded no sufficient test of its efficiency for war. The supply of the 
troops was carried out by contracts made beforehand, and the officers 
had no opportunity of practising the active departmental duties they 
would have to perform on real service. The Control Department con- 
sists of all the old civil departments of the army—viz., commissariat, 
military store, purveyor, and barracks all rolled into one ; the branches 
being still kept distinct, but all administered by one head, the local 
controller, instead of being, as before, independent, and reporting sepa- 
rately to the War Office. The theory is, that when a general marches 
his army, he gives his orders for the movement to his military staff 
(adjutant and quarter-master general), and to his controller, for the 
supply and transport required. The general is under the commander- 
in-chief, but the controller serves a different master. He is a War 
Office agent, and has to put the War Office drag on the general when- 
ever he attempts to run out of the official groove of authorized ex- 
penditure. He (the controller), though a civilian, has become the 
general’s staff officer for control services, with the privilege of reporting 
him to his War Office chief for the slightest departure from control 
rules. He communicates the general's decisions on control matters to 
generals of brigade and colonels of regiments, who do not like it; and 
he does not like it himself, for he feels he is forced to act as a staff 
officer without having the prestige or status of the latter. This isa 
grave error in administration. All the departments should be on the 
same footing, acting through the military staff on all questions not of 
absolute routine. The controller, we think, should be a military man 
of tried ability (more especially if he is to be an independent staff 
officer); and the military staff should itself have a “ chief of the stati” 
—the single mouthpiece of the general, the one channel of communi- 
cation to and from him. 

On the whole, “our military display of 1872” wasa great improve- 
ment on that of 1871. The manceuvres of 1873, we trust, will be a 
step still further in advance. What we want is— 

1. A simple “ general idea,” early promulgated and communicated 
to every officer and soldier in the troops to be employed. 

2. When the limits of operations are assigned, and the general idea 
is published, the general commanding on each side should arrange with 
his own controller (not the War Office for him) the formation of his 
depots of supply. 

3. Non-interference from headquarters, 
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4, Very carefully-selected umpires, each one having experience of 
active service in the field. 

5. The decision of the umpires to be published immediately after 
each fight, as well as the final remarks and decision of the umpire in 
chief, in more detail, at the end of the campaign. 

6. An interval of a day, at least, between general actions, and a 


system of instruction on the past day's operations established for all 
ranks, 


FOL, XXXVI, 





Roots. 


I was standing in front of our little cottage in a state of perplexity. 
Twenty yards before me, caulking the bottom of his beloved sailing- 
boat, knelt my young philosophical friend, bare-throated, bare-armed, 
bare-footed, and coatless, as male creatures of all classes generally are 
in the summer in this barbarous, out-of-the-way little corner of the 
world. - 

“Charlie,” cry I, ina most humble, entreating voice, “ are you very 
busy ?” 

“Neyer am—never was—never shall be, in this world, I think,” 
was his laconic answer. 

“Dan Stringer’s wife’s got a baby,” continue I, in the same tone. 

“T don’t quite see,” replied he, with mock gravity, “ what that has 
to do with my being busy; nor why you should announce this extra- 
ordinary fact, as if you thought it a national calamity.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said 1; “I mean that of course I must take her 
some things, and find what she wants, and so on. And it’s such an 
awful walk over the hills, and through the forest, round to Dan’s hut, 
especially if one has a horrid great bundle to carry.” 

“Hens,” said he, provokingly seating himself on the bottom of his 
boat, and pointing at me solemnly with a roll of tow, “are more sen- 
sible than women on such occasions. When a hen lays an egg she 
sits on that egg, and does her duty by that egg, as a matter of course, 
unassisted by any of her female friends; but when a” 

“Oh, if you won't, I suppose I must manage as best I can,” inter- 
rupted I, half angrily. 

“Won't what?” replied he, trying to look astonished. “I’m not 
aware that you’ve asked me to ‘do anything, yet. Now, to save time, 
allow me to say what you want to express. ‘Dear Charlie, will you 
get out your skiff, and row me and my bundle of unnecessaries up to 
the creek at the head of the harbour as quick as you can (the distance 
is only five miles, and the thermometer only a hundred and ten in the 
shade), and then carry the bundle for me up to the cottage; and then, 
after I have satisfied my feminine love of cackling and fussing about, 
during which time you can amuse yourself by looking after the boat, 
row me back again by moonlight ?’ Cut along, and get the bundle— 
old gowns, mysterious linen, flannel, jelly, chickens, and the rest of it ; 
and I'll have the boat out by the time you're ready.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” cried I, scuttling off; and behold me 
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presently, my bundle having been already safely deposited in the 
boat, balancing myself on the top of a slippery rock, trying to get in. 
The first thing I did was nearly to topple forward into the sea; the 
next thing, naturally, was to topple backwards on to an oyster-bed—a 
most unpleasant thing totumbleon. Having regained the treacherous 
rock, I did manage, somehow, to find myself in the boat on top of 
my bundle; my young friend only ‘commenting on my adventures 
with, “If you don’t sit steady, we shall be spilt into the drink! Trim 
dish !” 

In a minute, propelled by long, powerful strokes, we had rounded 
the rocky point which formed the corner of the little bay in which our 
house stood, and were in the long, narrow, main harbour, heading 
straight for our destination. 

“ House, indeed!” thought I, laughing to myself as I remembered 
the old country. “If some agent ona large English property saw that 
wooden dwelling, with only four rooms and a shed at the back, and 
no upstairs in it, and was told that it was a house, in which lived and 
were happy an ex-colonel of the line, his wife, and six children, he 
would have a fit.” 

Away we went, swiftly through the clear, calm water, the creaking 
of the straining rowlocks, and the swish and bubble of the water 
echoing amongst the steep, wooded cliffs on each side of us. There 
is nothing to me so pleasant as being rowed by an expert sculler in 
smooth water. The swish of the sculls, and the measured cadence 
with which they strike the water—the lifting, bubbling rush at the 
commencement of the stroke, and the long, steady shoot that follows— 
give a feeling, somehow, of strength and courage that makes rowing, 
above all things, the “ poetry of motion.” 

No one who has not seen one of these inland harbours has a noticn 
of their extraordinary romantic beauty. Imagine a long, narrow 
urm of the sea winding for four or five miles through sunlit, cloud- 
shadowed, forest-clad hills. On each side of you, as you pass each 
bold, rocky bluff, with weird-looking crags starting out of its very 
face, you open out some snug, fairy-like little bay, with, most likely, 
a little creek running into its head ; with, perhaps, a little cottage on 
the bank—a tiny finger-mark of man on the glorious expanse of 
untamed nature. Far behind the cottage will run up into the hills 
a steep-sided, wooded gully, such as New Zealand alone can show, 
with all its glories of kauri pine and tree-fern ; and as you gaze up 
the chasm, and away beyond it, you see 


“Far out, kindled by each other, 
Shining hills on hills arise ; 
Close as brother leans to brother, 
When they press beneath the eyes 
Of some father praying blessings from the gifts of Paradise.” 
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Oh, the charm of these little water-nooks! To slip on a hot, still, 
summer’s day into their quiet shade, to let your boat glide under the 
overhanging branches of some majestic ponuti kawa, and there read, 
or more likely dream away, half the day. To lie there, thinking new 
thoughts and old, or painting in your mind visions of glorious scenes 
and noble deeds, till you begin to feel tearfully in love with all 
humanity; while the mullet, unconscious of your presence, plays 
joyfully upon the surface of the still water, while the little bell-bird 
sends forth his round, clear notes from the branches above your head ; 
and the sarcastic ¢uz, “the nil admirari man” amongst birds, parodies 
him with the most shameless Vandalism. 

“Disgraceful idleness” —‘ A most mischievous and dangerous 
habit”—say some of my friends—all the more energetically, perhaps, 
because they can’t understand the pleasure that is to be derived from 
it. Well, well! Though I honour the spirit that wrote 


* Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
Making past, present, and the vast forever 
One grand sweet song.” 


I think that there are some spirits that would be utterly crushed and 
destroyed by the accumulated petty miseries of this life, if not occa- 
sionally refreshed by glimpses of some kind of heaven through the 
medium of dreamland. To some it would be simply spirit-death 
never to be allowed to dream of things beyond the petty common- 
places of life. Ay! and I am by no means sure that I envy those 
even-minded people who, in scenes like these, never feel the spell take 
possession of them, glorious in its beauty and its pleasure, almost 
terrible in its limitless immensity. For at these moments we are ever 
creeping to the very brink of the precipice, and vainly trying to peer 
into that vast, bottomless chasm—“ the Unknowable.” Is there 
nothing glorious in the hours when our existing selves and our 
commonplace life become shadowy, and the mysteries of our being 
and our future real living facts? In those moments, when 


‘ach thought, as it forms and rises, 
Is full of a solemn awe. 
Wildly it breaks and scatters 
The germs of a thousand more. 
Onward and ever onward 
The old thoughts lead to new, 
Waking and fading together, 
The false lights and the true. 


“Truths unrevealed show dimly 
And pass with a fitful gleam, 
The marks of the soul’s great battles 
Flit past like a misty dream, 
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Winding and changing quickly, 

Clashing at times in strife, 
Yet their bitterness all softened 

By the spell of their Spirit-life.” 

* * * * 

“ What a beautiful idea,” remarked my young friend, slackening his 
stroke in order to talk, and gazing dreamily at a gorgeous bit of 
awrt forest at the top of the ridge, “ the Maories have in their tradi- 
tion of creation, of the Earth and the Sky in the first period of Great 
Darkness, when they were lying one on top of the other, being forced 
apart by the forest trees, until ‘in these latter days Heaven remains far 
removed from his wife the Earth; but the love of the wife is waftel 
up in sighs towards her husband. These are the mists which fly 
upwards from the mountain tops, and the tears of Heaven fall 
downward on his wife. Behold the dew-drops!’”* 

“T never could make head or tail of Maori mythology,” said I. “In 
most of their traditions one seems forced to own that either their 
meaning is so terribly deep that one can’t reach it, or else that they 
are simply silly stories.” 

“There are many things that make it difficult,’ replied he. “In 
the first place, I believe it is almost impossible to translate Maori 
meaning into English meaning (if you understand me.) Again, the 
traditions being merely orally transmitted from one priest to another, 
and the said priests having gradually lost sight of the meaning of 
many of the allegories, a stray word or expression has occasionally 
unconsciously been altered, until it becomes almost impossible to read 
the spirit of the original version. Again, later traditions have crept 
in, mixing themselves with the older ones, till the mass gets as 
hopelessly inconsistent as the book of Gen ” 

“Stop!” cried I. “If once you begin on that subject you will be 
& monomaniac for a week. Let’s hear what you have got to say 
about the Maori one.” 

“Very well,” replied he, smiling. “Listen. ‘The Maori tradition 
of creation, like the Jewish one” (I groaned, but he took no notice) 





* This quotation is taken from an unpublished paper called ‘ The Maori 
Tradition of Creation,’ written by the old Pakeha Maori, the talented 
author of ‘Old New Zealand,’ &c. It is a literal translation of the oral 
traditions of the tobungas (priests), communicated to him after goodness 
knows how many solemn vows, mystic initiations, and bargains with the 
Devil. He gave it to me with a solemn injunction to hold my tongue 
about it as long as I was in the country. Even now I dare not publish it, 
strongly tempted as I am to do so, by the romantic beauty of its allegories 
and their deep meaning, lest in a few months the neighbourhood of New 
Burlington Street should be startled by a select band of strapping young 
fellows calling at No. 8 to inquire the names, weights, and addresses of 
the editor and all the contributors. So I must content myself with the 
very baldest outline of the sacred mysteries. 
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“wisely does not profess to begin at the beginning of the world; in 
fact, neither of them are really an account of creation, but rather of 
development. Both the Jewish and the Maori tradition begin by 
stating the previous existence of the world, and strangely enough, 
neither attempt to account for its existence. The Jew says that at 
the time his history commences it was in a state of chaos, which 
always seems to me a disrespectful way of thinking about God’s 
works; the Maori says it was in a state of uninhabitable darkness, or 
rather, in his mythical, poetical way, that the Heavens lay upon the 
bosom of the Earth, and this was the time of the Great Night. Then 
. at last life* commenced, and the five children of the sun and earth re- 
solved to separate them, all but the wind spirit, who was grieved by 
their cruelty. All tried, but only the forest god succeeded. ‘Thus, 
by the destruction of their parents, they sought to make life increase 
and flourish; and in commemoration of these things are the tra- 
ditionary sayings, The night! the night! The day! the day! The 
searching, the struggling for the light! the light!’+ (Do you not 
think we may look on this as a most beautiful allegory of the 
struggles of nature towards organisation ?) 

“ But the storm spirit followed his father, Heaven, and resolved to 
make war on his brethen because they had separated his parents, and 
he attacked them with his children, the winds and the great rains. 
Tane Makuta, the forest god, went down like a reed before him. He 
would also have destroyed Ronga Matane and Kamia, the gods of 
tame and wild plants, but the Earth hid them in her bosom. Then 
his wrath was turned against Tangaroa, the ocean god, and he drove 
him away from the cliffs that he washed against. But the family of 
Tangaroa now divided: the swimming-fish taking to the sea, and 
Consternation, the great reptile, to the land. (The geological 
meaning of this allegory is too simple, I think, to need explanation.) 

“Then the victorious storm god attacked the youngest of all his 
brothers, the mysterious Tu. (How shall I call him? Ohiu: 
Allfather ; the war god, the god of destruction ; above all, ‘the spirit of 
gan.) But the warrior Tu stood upright and defied him. Then 
Tu resolved to make war against his brethren because they had not 
assisted him resolutely against the storm, and he set traps for the 
children of the forest god (birds), and soon they were hanging in 
the trees. ‘He sought the children of Tangaroa, and found them 
swimming in the sea. He cuts the flax, he knots the net, he draws 
it in the water. Ha! the sons of Tangaroa are dying on the shore. 
And now he seeks his brethren, Ronga and Kamia, whom the Earth 
had concealed from the storm; but their hair appearing above the 
ground betrayed them. Now with the stone wedge he bursts the 


* Not meaning human, nor even animal life, perhaps. 
+ ‘The Maori Tradition of Creation.’ 
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hardwood tree, and forms the pointed ko, the Maori spade. Now he 


‘weaves baskets, now he digs the earth. Ronga and Kamia lie drying 


in the sun Then Tu sought prayers and incantations, by 
which to depress his brethren and reduce them to the condition of 
common food for himself. He had also incantations for the winds, to 
cause @ calm; prayers for children, wealth, abundant crops, fair 
weather, and also for the souls of men. .... During the war with 
the storm the greater part of the earth was overwhelmed by the 
The light now continued to increase, and as the light 
increased, so the life that had been hidden between heaven and earth 
increased ; also Tu and his elder brethren, who had existed during 
the first great.darkness, during the seeking and struggling, when old 
Earthquake reigned.’ And so generation was added to generation 
down to the time of Mani-Potiki, who brought death into the world. 
“Now this allegory seems simply to be a wild poetical account of 
the gradual fermentation of life in nature; then the destruction of the 
rank uninhabitable forests by floods and storms; also the first de- 
velopment of reptiles from fish ; and lastly, the gradual victory of 
man over surrounding nature. If you don’t want to go mad, examine 
into these traditions no further; for just as you think gleefully that 
you are beginning to understand what the scheme was, you will be met 
by some startling piece of extraneous information that utterly upsets 
and contradicts everything that has gone before. When you have 
despairingly choked and ‘shut your eyes to this difficulty, and are 
imagining yourself, as you read on through the tradition, having a 


capital bit of swamp-shooting amongst the lively pterodactyls, you 
come across some such anachronism as 


“ Fairshon had a son , 

Who married Noah’s daughter, 
And nearly spoiled ta Flood 
By drinking up ta water.” 


If this don’t make you give it up in despair, the meaning of some 
name—Tu, for instance—will nearly finish you. At one moment you 
find it meaning apparently, life; at the next, intelligence ; at the next, 
simply, man; at the next, the god of war, etc. This, combined 
with countless allegories, purposely mystified at first, accidentally 
mystified afterwards, until the original meaning has been lost, worse 
still, allegories altered to apply to later events—in short, an accumu- 
lated muddle of dates, words, and ideas—will bring you to the con- 
clusion, that it is better to study Maori theology for the sake of its 
occasional poetical glimpses of grand truths than to try and reduce it 
to a consistent scheme. One can only think with a sigh, what a pity 
it is that such a many-meaninged no-meaninged muddle should be 
wasted on the nineteenth century, instead of being in vogue in the 
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Middle Ages, when it might have afforded endless work and interest to 
countless theologians, besides supplying continual amusing spectacles, 
in the shape of autos da fe, to their lighter-hearted fellows. 

“But there are some peculiarities of the Maori religion which are 
well worth noting, either caused by or causing some of the strangest 
traits of the Maori character. You remember my saying the other 
day that all religions were attempts to explain the origin, purpose, &c., 
of pain as comfortably to ourselves as possible. I confess the Maori 
almost upsets my theory. With the exception of a careless mention 
of Mani, the Maori Hercules, having brought human death into the 
world by disobeying a demi-god, he treats this subject with stoical 
indifference or Odin-like triumph. When the children of heaven and 
earth are plotting how to separate their parents, what cries the man 
spirit, Tu?—‘Let us destroy them both! The antagonism and 
destruction that he describes as producing development, he takes with 
a kind of triumphant stoicism, as a matter of course; he does not even 
distress himself enough about the origin and purpose of pain to invent 
a theory of a devil. He goes no further than to think that when a 
man is sick he is possessed by an atua, or ghoul. He has no idea 
of a good, merciful spirit above him, to supplicate in his hour of sor- 
row ; no higher conception of prayer than charming a spirit by per- 
forming certain incantations correctly. The first converts to Christianity 
retained this feeling (if not indeed the later ones), and before attack- 
ing their neighbours would repeat a Christian hymn word for word, 
attributing their defeat, if they were thrashed, to some one having 
left out a syllable accidentally. In short, their religion was extraor- 
dinarily godless, devilless, compassionless, stoical, and defiant. 

“The missionaries, dear, simple souls, were delighted to find that 
the old Maori creed was so extraordinarily like the old Jewish one ; 
never seeing that it was those very points, held in common by both, 
that made the conversion of the Jews impossible.” 

“How can you call the religion of the Old Testament godless ?” 
asked I, astonished. 

“T used a vague word for want of a better,” replied he. “I meant 
by ‘ godless,’ a low, narrow, practical view of a Deity. What Jehovah 
was to the Jews in the days of Moses and Joshua, Tu was to the 
Maories. Jehovah was the God who confined his favour to the 
Jewish tribe, Tu to the Maori one. All through the Old ‘Testament 
seems to run the same pean: ‘Is not our God stronger than those 
of other nations ?” Like Tu, he’wasa God of death and vengeance, with 
still stronger personal animosities. Both seemed to have valued their 
gods simply for their superior power. Elijah converted the Israelites 
who had taken to Baal-worship by demonstrating the superior power 
of Jehovah. The same feeling made the Maories rush eagerly at 
Christianity on its first introduction, saying that ships, firearms, &c. 
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proved the superior power of the Christian God to their own. (When 
they found their mistake they dropped it as quickly as they had taken 
it up.) 

“Their ways of ¢apuing themselves before going to battle are 
literally identical, and both Jew and Maori priest accounted for defeat 
in exactly the same manner, i.e., the god being displeased because some 
one had broken the tapu. The story of Achan before Ai is Maori to 
the very letter. In short, if any one asked me for information con- 
cerning the old Maori religion I should say, ‘ Read your Old Testament 
literally, without looking out for types and prophecies, and you will 
catch both its rites and its spirit nearly exactly.’ 1 have no doubt that 
Joshua and Te Waharoa, Gideon and Heke, spin each other many a 
grand old fighting yarn in the land of spirits; and that Samuel has 
found many a sympathetic friend on Agag questions among the stern 
old tohungas of the South Seas. So great was the similarity between 
the two religions that when the Old Testament was, by an unfortunate 
mistake, translated into Maori, it was greedily seized upon by the natives, 
to the utter ruin of the skin-deep Christianity that they professed. 

“ Like as they are in some ways to the old Jews, they differ on one 
or two points that make the chance of converting them to true Chris- 
tianity still more hopeless; for they have a far less definite religious 
feeling, and a far more careless, stoical way of looking at both good 
and evil fortune. ‘The glorious comforts of many of the Christian 
doctrines are looked on by the Maori with the greatest indifference.” 

“So you don’t think,” said 1, “that they will ever become real 
Christians.” 

“ There will be no time to make them so, I fancy, for in a hundred 
years or so they will havé ceased to exist as a distinct race, and it is 
madness to suppose that they can be thoroughly altered in a genera- 
tion or two. ‘That is a fact that both many of the missionaries and 
many of those who abuse them often forget. They seem to think 
that two babies of different races born into the world are fitted with a 
couple of souls not necessarily very different in their tendencies until 
tampered with by people and circumstances. It is a most fatal mis- 
take. As the Maori baby is brown and the other one pink, white, or 
mottled, so their little souls have on them the impress of the instincts, 
laws, prejudices, and so on, of a thousand ancestors. And consequently, 
in many cases, although you take the little savage away from evil 
communications, teach him to cut his Cannibalistic little teeth on 
civilised india-rubber, educate him with a view to the ministry, and 
dress him in the tight clothes and shining boots of the pale-face, it 
often happens that, on his arrival at the age of indiscretion, he bolts 
- for the home of his fathers, and is next heard of eating the warm liver 
of some unfortunate colonist! You have not got to convert merely a 
single soul, but a mixture of thousands, Hallo! ’Ware mangroves !” 
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We had now reached the mangrove swamp that nearly always lies 
at the head of a New Zealand harbour, and were picking our way 
through it towards the mouth of the creek that emptied itself into 
_ their hideous forest. Oh, those mangroves! I never saw one that 
looked as if it possessed a decent conscience. Growing always in 
shallow stagnant water, filthy black mud, or rank grass, gnarled, 
twisted, stunted, and half bare of foliage, they seem like crowds of 
withered trodden-down old criminals, condemned to the punishment of 
everlasting life. I can’t help it, if this seems fanciful; any one who 
has seen a mangrove swamp will know what I mean. A minute more 
brought us to the creek, and we glided onwards under the network of 
branches, till we were stopped by an enormous kami that had fallen 
right across it at the foot of the gully. So we landed, and, having made 
the boat fast, commenced scrambling upwards through the bush along 
the steep side of the ravine, sending stones and earth rolling down into 
the little creek, to the evident amusement of a jocose parrot, who 
followed and watched our progress with the greatest interest and 
amusement. 

At last, hot and breathless, we emerged into an open glade, and 
came in view of a rude, comfortable-looking cottage. Out rushed two 
tawny little scamps at the sight of my young friend, stiffening how- 
ever into sulky rigidity as my petticoated figure emerged from the 
bush, followed immediately by the stately form of Dan himself. Dan 
is rather a typical man in bush life. Standing six feet three inches on 
his bare feet, shaped like a Hercules, and always in perfect training, 
he could cut more lengths of timber in a day, swear harder at bullocks, 
was a better hand amongst pigs and wild cattle, a better fisherman, a 
better oar, and a better boat-sailer than any man on the island, except 
perhaps my young friend, who rivalled him in the three latter capaci- 
ties. Between the two there was a strong friendship, differences of 
rank not making much of a gulf in these places between Dives and 
Lazarus, for the bush has a strange power of “ bringing people together 
as wouldn’t otherwise meet.” He had come out to New Zealand as a 
sailor boy, had run his ship and joined a woodcutter’s gang, and had 
finally located himself on our island, where he had taken to himself 
one of the daughters of the land for wife, who, after presenting him 
with half a dozen olive-skinned olive branches, had departed to the 
land of spirits. After a decent period of mourning, which I must say 
he bore most philosophically, he went up to Auckland, and to the great 
surprise of his friends returned in a week’s time with a wife—a real 
white one—the interesting lady I had come to visit. 

“Good-day to you,” said Dan, raising his hat and speaking with 
that unconventional courtesy of manner that a wild solitary life (strange 
as it may seem) generally produces. “ My wife will take your coming 
as very neighbourly, mam.” 
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I hope I am not a snob, but I was thinking of the old country, and 
felt there was something very comic about this simple speech. 

My young friend fell to chatting with Dan and chaffing the little 
half-castes, while I went in to see the lady of the house and be intro- 
duced to the new comer, whom I professed to be charmed with, like a 
humbug as I am; for it was a hideous little red thing, and I am not 
one of those women who admire all babies on principle. (I have since 
learnt to reconcile good manners with truth by always exclaiming, in 
an excited tone on such occasions, “What a baby!” which may be 
construed any way.) However, the mother evidently considered it 
“a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” and I thought it kind not to 
unsettle her mind by doubts. 

Soon after I adjourned to the other room (there were only two), 
where I found my young friend sacrilegiously unpacking my bundle 
before the eyes of the grateful Dan. It was a comfortless looking 
apartment: the furniture consisted of a rough-hewn form, a rougher 
table, and a rickety chair; in one corner were a few axes, in another 
a gun, some fish spears, and a coil of rope; in a third a confused heap 
of blankets, which, I rightly conjectured, formed at night time the beds 
of the rising generation of Stringers. On the wooden walls were nailed 
some illustrations from the London News, and on one side a plank, 
supported by cords, formed a practical, if not ornamental, book-shelf. 
Obeying the impulse which always takes possession of me on entering 
a room for the first time, I ran my eye over its much-used, threadbare- 
looking contents. Iam quite sure that no one who knows not wild 
life would guess what manner of books I saw. First came ‘ Paley’s 
Evidences, leaning as much away as it could from its neighbour, 
*Paine’s Rights of Man.’ Between that and ‘Midshipman Easy,’ 
standing primly upright and regarding neither, was a ‘ Polite Letter- 
writer’ of the year seventeen hundred and something, looking, in spite of 
its grea age, far better preserved than its neighbours; on account, I 
suppose, of its cool, unexcitable temperament. Then came an odd 
volume or two of ‘ Macaulay,’ ‘Chambers’ Information for the People,’ 
‘Mills’ Logic,’ and a tattered backless ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Huddling 
close together’ in a corner I found ‘The Vestiges of Creation’ and 
Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man,’ the constitution of the latter, in spite of 
its youth, evidently giving way from overwork. 

It is not to be imagined, from this curious library, that our friend 
Dan was out of the way in his tastes for a man of his class. In many 
of the rough settlers’ huts, in out of the way parts, you will find the 
same kind of solid literature. Whenever they come to my house to 
borrow books, as they often do, I always notice that they pick out the 
very stiffest reading (from our view of the tastes of uneducated men) 
they can lay hands on; on the principle, I suppose, that made the 
man prefer tough beefsteaks to tender ones, because they took so much 
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longer to eat. And the amount both of thought-pegs and reflective 
power they will, aided by the solitude of their life, develop out of some 
really worthy book, is quite astounding to more civilised beings, who 
drive one book through their head after another until they wear a smooth 
hole, incapable of retaining permanently anything that passes through 
it. “ You see,” said one of these settlers to me (an old Scotchman)* “ it’s 
my opinion that there are some books that you can never derive full 
benefit from unless you spend almost as much time in reading them 
as the author did in writing; for how else are you to learn for your- 
self the different ramifications of thought that ended finally in the 
sentence you see before your eyes? It’s but reading a fraction of the 
work to see but the sentences without the thoughts that shaped them ; 
and not only do you thus learn to read the very mind of the author as 
he pored over his manuscript, but to strike out new thought-tracks for 
yourself, thus finding out the great secret of reading in order to think, 
instead of merely striving to cram an empty skull with a lot of ideas 
as disconnected as the words of a dictionary. Now,” (so said this im- 
pertinent old person,) “ you aristocrats, who have all the advantages of 
education that God, man and the Devil can give you, go gabbling 
through book after book, just like a man continuously taking one 
medicine on top of another, and never giving any of them time to 
take effect on his constitution. And what's the consequence? Why, 
after a whole lifetime of reading, you have nothing in your head but 
a vague jumble of other people's ideas, and seldom speak out a sentence 
worth listening to, because the poor creature don’t know how it was 
born, not being developed by a systematic chain of thought, as it 
should bé.” 

He was a rude, conceited, dogmatic old person, but I felt that there 
was a certain amount of truth in what he said, and understood better 
than before what it was that so often made these rough, wild, solitary 
settlers such charming companions. 

I knew one man, inhabiting the wild Great Banier island, who had 
studied natural history to such purpose that even his little children 
knew the name and the family of every plant in the bush, with a 
correctness that was almost uncanny. 

“Well, Dan,” said I, sipping tea out of a tin mug, “I suppose we 
ought to congratulate you on this addition to your family ?” 

Dan’s honest face clouded over, and after a pause he apparently 
determined to relieve his mind, for he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Well, you see, 
she never took any liking to my brats—which was my purpose in marry- 
ing her—and now she’s got one of her own, I’m thinking it’ll be worse.” 

“So you married for the sake of the children ?” 

“That's just where it was, mam, and a bl—I beg your pardon—a 


* As I am trying to write the English language, my readers will be 
pleased to translate this speech into Scotch for themselves. 
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terrible mess I made of it. You see, for a year or two after my old 
woman died, we all worried along easy enough. I was a regular 
savage, and had no thought of eddicating beyond teaching Johnny 
and Tommy to split shingles. But then, you see, after a time he” 
(nodding towards my young friend) “crammed a lot of stuff into my 
head, and made me feel I wanted to teach them something, as it were. 
And then you see, my lass, Mary, what’s now at school in Auckland, 
grew intoa woman almost, and was as flighty as a hawk. So I made up 
my mind for a stiff bout, and began to try and teach’em. Well, I made 
about the foolishest awkwardest job of it you ever see. Maybe it was I 
didn’t know how to set about it, maybe I began too late with them, 
maybe both; but my teachings always ended the same way: Mary 
laughing at me, Tommy howling at one end of this old bench, and 
Johnny sobbing at the other. You had learnt ’em just to read and 
write at your school, so the ground seemed to be all ready cleared for 
sowing, one would think. Well, I tried ’em with every book you see 
on that shelf, but the little rascals never took the smallest interest in 
anything, barring the fights in the Old Testament and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ And here I used to sit, wrastling with the long words, 
sometimes they mastering, sometimes I, till the sweat ran down my 
nose on to the paper, while they went to sleep or looked out of the 
window. I used to begin gently enough, but gradually get more and 
more riled at their pig-headed laziness, until it ended in my boxing 
their ears and going off with an axe to my work, with a face like a 
deformed potato. And then I used to chop and sweat, and sweat and 
chop like fury, until I got right again; for there’s nothing raises a 
man’s spirits like doing some work that he feels he can do. 

“Things wenton much the same, and I grew more and more despond- 
ing, until there came a day when no amount of sweating and chopping 
would bring me round. I had picked out a tree that would have raised 
any man’s spirits,a good old tough, cross-grained pohutikawa, that 
might have turned the edge of a Harchangel’s sword; but though I 
worked away till I could scarcely stand or see, it was no use. So I sat 
down, and bathed my head and arms in the sea and tried to think. 
I watched a little kingfisher* make five or six bad shots at the 
small fry, and almost grinned to think he was in the same lot as 
myself; but he nailed one the next shot, so I heaved a rock at him. 
And all the while, something kept whispering to me, ‘ It’s no use, 
Dan; you've done your best, but nature made you for the purpose of 
chopping wood and not of eddicating brats. You'll never make any 
hand of it ; not if you live till ninety. You stick to woodcutting.’ So 
the long and short of it is, that by that night my mind was made up, 
and hearing that an emigrant ship had just arrived in Auckland, I took 


* Kingfishers are the greatest duffers in piscatorial matters of all water- 
birds, 
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my passage in the Sovereign of the Seas cutter, and married the first 
decent-looking lass I came athwart of.” 

“ Rather a rash way of doing things, that?” said my young friend, 
smiling. 

“ Lord bless you, sir,” replied Dan, simply, “ what was the use of 
a man like me trying to pick and choose ? I’d be as like to get hold of 
the wrong sow last as first.” 

“ How did you manage to win her affections so quickly, Dan? The 
receipt’s worth knowing.” 

“ Oh, that was simple enough,” replied he. “ The first night I 
arrived at the lodging-house, in Auckland, I found myself sitting next 
to a young woman at supper, who I soon found was! one of the newly- 
arrived emigrants. I looked her over, and saw she wasa round, strong, 
cheery-looking lass, with a laughing face, and thought she’d do. I 
didn’t know how to go foolin’ around her to find a soft place (as you 
would have done, sir, no offence to you), but just spoke a word or two 
with her, and when we came out into the passage give her a squeeze 
and a kiss. Says she, ‘ How dare you?’ Says I, ‘ I wants to marry 
you, my dear.’ ‘ Marry me!’ cries she, laughing; ‘ why, I don’t 
know you. ‘No more do I you, my dear,’ says I, ‘ so that makes it 
all fair and equal.’ She didn’t know how to put a clapper on that, so 
she only laughed and said she couldn’t think of it. ‘ Not think of it,’ 
says I, artful like, ‘ not when you’ve come all these thousands of miles 
for the purpose?’ ‘ What do you mean?’ says she, staring. ‘ Come, 
now, says I,‘ don’t tell me. I knows what’s what. When a man 
immigrationises, it’s to get work ; when a woman immigrationises, it’s 
to get married. You may as well do it at once.’ ‘Well, she giggled a 
bit, and we were spliced two days afterwards.” 

“ Well ?” said I, as he concluded. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘ it was a mistaken speculation as to the purpose 
intended. She never took to the brats, nor the brats to her. If they 
had been moody or ailin’, she might ha’ took to ’em, womanlike; but 
with such wild undependent little rascals, she never had no call.” 

Soon after this we started home. Night had come on, but the 
moon shone out brightly, and we scrambled down to the boat without 
any accident, and glided slowly down the little creek into the man- 
grove swamp. It was high tide, so that at times we were floating 
over the very tops of the trees. In shallower places the glasslike 
smoothness of the water, and the intense white light, caused a perfect 
reflection of their weird forms beneath them, making them look (as 
one could not distinguish the water-line) as if they had been dragged 
up from the soil and balanced on the tips of their roots on the bosom 
of the smooth sea. The stillness was almost oppressive, and it seemed 
as though the sound of the oars would have reached miles on miles. 
The cry of a “ more pork” ino distant gully sounded close in our ears. 
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We crept along slowly and cautiously for fear of snags, the hideous 
mangroves stretching out their contorted limbs toward us, the harbour 
before us looking like a milky sheet, contrasting strangely with the 
black hills that surrounded it, until we gained open water once more 
and shot away towards home. 

“There is no Arcadia,” said my young friend, with a half laugh. 
“You rush to the wilderness to escape the evils connected with human 
life (and, as you think,*civilisation), and there you find the same 
miseries, jealousies, heartburnings, and skeletons-in-the-closet generally, 
exactly the same. The same! the same! even to the woman’s stays. 
Did you see Mrs. Stringer’s hanging up behind thedoor? TI hate stays. 

“T came out into the wilderness,” continued he, dreamily, “ because 
I found myself utterly alone amongst men—with them, but not of 
them in any way. They all seemed to me to be incapable of judging 
anything from a broad, distant standpoint, to require a year or two's 
residence in another planet to teach them to look at.their world and 
its affairs as a whole from outside. I felt myself painfully 

“¢ Like the poor ghost of some man lately dead, 
That’s had but time the lesson to have read, 
That all his earthly faith was not correct, 
That God is not the leader of a sect, 

Is something different from a perfect man,— 
Then is sent back to shift as best it can, 

In its old world, and live among a race, 

Each damning each, and all assured of grace; 
Where every creed declares it’s wholly right, 
And swears it has a patent for God’s light.’ 


It is a very hard fate to be cursed with an eccentric way of think- 
ing. Wherever I go, amongst Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Hindoos, or cannibals, I am in the same position—an outcast from all 
sympathy. I flee into the, bush, and, behold! both literally and 
metaphorically, I find stays !” 

“Mrs. Stringer ought to have those stays preserved in the family 
archives after this,” said I, laughing. “But don’t despond, my dear 
boy, though I know your position isa hard one to bear. For you 
may be sure that a fair, liberal way of thinking has a good influence 
on those about you, though neither you nor they may be conscious 
of it : 

‘ “‘*Good cheer, faint heart! Though all look dark, 

* Though few men know, each leaves his mark. 
So each must struggle, straight and stark, 
In this world’s great fraternity. 
For every passing glimpse of thought, 
Fleeting, perhaps, and scarcely caught, 
Shows where some battle’s being fought, 
A landmark in Eternity.” 


And so we rowed home, 
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Penusine records that are a century old is something better than 
listening to a centenarian, even if his memory could go back so far. 
The records are as fresh as first impressions, and they bring before us 
men and things as they were, and not as after-historians supposed 
them to be. 

The story which 1773 has left of itself is full of variety and of 
interest. Fashion fluttered the propriety of Scotland when the old 
Dowager Countess of Fife gave the first masquerade that ever took 
place in that country, at Duff House. In England, people and 
papers could talk or write of nothing so frequently as masquerades. 
“One hears so much of them,” remarked that lively old lady, Mrs. 
Delany, “ that I suppose the only method not to be tired of them is 
to frequent them.” Old-fashioned loyalty in England was still more 
shocked when the Lord Mayor of London declined to go to St. Paul’s 
on the 30th of January to profess himself sad and sorry at the 
martyrdom of Charles I. In the minds of certain religious people 
there was satisfaction felt at the course taken by the University of 
Oxford, which refused to modify the Thirty-nine Articles, as more 
liberal Cambridge had done. Indeed, such Liberalism as that of the 
latter, prepared ultra-serious people for awful consequences ; and when 
they heard that Moelfammo, an extinct volcano in Flintshire, had 
resumed business, and was beginning to pelt the air again with red- 
hot stones, they naturally thought that the end of a wicked world was 
at hand. They took courage again when the Commons refused to 
dispense with subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, by a vote of 
159 to 64. But no sooner was joy descending on the one hand than 
terror advanced on the other. Quid-nuncs asked whither the world 
was driving, when the London livery proclaimed the reasonableness 
of annual parliaments. Common-sense people also were perplexed at 
the famous parliamentary resolution that Lord Clive had wrongfully 
taken to himself above a quarter of a million of money, and had 
rendered signal services to his country ! 

Again, a hundred years ago our ancestors were as glad to hear that 
Bruce had got safely back into Egypt from his attempt to reach the 
Nile sources, as we are to know that Livingstone is alive and well and 
is in search of those still undiscovered head-waters. A century ago, 
too, crowds of well-wishers bade God speed to the gallant Captain 
Phipps, as he sailed from the Nore on his way to that North-west 
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Passage which he did not find, and which, at the close of a hundred 
years, is as impracticable as ever. And, though history may or may 
not repeat itself, events of to-day at least remind us of those a hundred 
yearsold. The Protestant Emperor William, in politely squeezing the 
Jesuits out of his dominions, only modestly follows the example of 
Pope Clement XIV., who, in 1773, let loose a bull for the entire sup- 
pression of the order in every part of the world. Let us not forget 
too, that if orthodox ruffians burnt Priestley’s house over his head, 
and would have smashed all power of thought out of that head itself, 
the Royal Society conferred on the great philosopher who was the 
brutally treated pioneer of modern science, the Copley Medal, for his 
admirable treatise on different kinds of air. 

But there was a little incident of the year 1773, which has had 
more stupendous consequences than any other with which England 
has been connected. England, through some of her statesmen, 
asserted her right to tax her colonists, without asking their consent or 
allowing them to be represented in the home legislature. In illus- 
tration of such right and her determination to maintain it, England 
sent out certain ships with cargoes of tea, on which a small duty was 
imposed, to be paid by the colonists. The latter declined to have the 
wholesome herb at such terms, but England forced it upon them. 
Three ships, so freighted, entered Boston Harbour. They were 
boarded by a mob disguised as Mohawk Indians, who tossed the tea 
into the river and then quietly dispersed. A similar cargo was safely 
landed at New York, but it was under the guns of a convoying man- 
of-war. When landed it could not be disposed of, except by keeping 
it under lock-and-key, with a strong guard over it, to preserve it from 
the patriots who scorned the cups that cheer, if they were unduly 
taxed for the luxury. That was the little seed out of which has grown 
that Union whose President now is more absolute and despotic than 
poor George the Third ever was or cared to be ; little seed, which is 
losing its first wholesomeness, and, if we may trust transatlantic 
papers, is grown to a baleful tree, corrupt to the core and corrupting 
all around it. Such at least is an American view—the view of good 
and patriotic Americans, who would fain work sound reform in this 
condition of things at the end of an eventful century, when John 
Bull is made to feel, by Geneva and San Juan, that he will never have 
any chance of having the best argument in an arbitration case, where 
he is opposed by a system which looks on sharpness as a virtue, and 
holds that nothing succeeds like success. 

Let us get back from this subject to the English court of a century 
since, A new year’s day at court was in the last century a gala 
day, which made London tradesmen rejoice. ‘There were some extra- 
ordinary figures at that of 1773, at St. James's, but no one looked so 


much out of ordinary fashion as Lord Villiers. His coat was of pale 
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purple velvet turned up with lemon colour, “and embroidered all 
over” (says Mrs. Delany) “ with SSes’ of pearl as big as peas, and in 
all the spaces little medallions in beaten gold—real solid!—in various 
figures of Cupids and the like !” 

The court troubles of the year were not insignificant ; but the good 
people below stairs had their share of them. If the king continued to 
be vexed at the marriages of his brothers Gloucester and Cumberland 
with English ladies, the king’s servants had sorrows of their own. 
The newspapers stated that “the wages of his Majesty's servants were 
miserably in arrear ; that their families were consequently distressed, 
and that there was great clamour for payment.” The court was never 
more bitterly satirised than in some lines put in circulation (as Colley 
Cibber’s) soon after Lord Chesterfield’s death, to whom they were 
generally ascribed. ‘They were written before the decease of Frederick 
Prince of Wales. The laureate was made to say— 


“ Colley Cibber, right or wrong, 
Must celebrate this day, 
And tune once more his tuneless song 
And strum the venal lay. 


Heav’n spread through all the family 
That broad, illustrious glare, 

That shines so flat in every eye 
And makes them all so stare! 


Heav’n send the Prince of royal race 
A little coach and horse, 

A little meaning in his face, 
And money in his purse. 


And, as I have a son like yours, 
May he Parnassus rule. 

So shall the crown and laurel too 
Descend from fool to fool.” 


Satire was indeed quite as rough in prose as it was sharp in song. 
One of the boldest paragraphs ever penned by the paragraph writers 
of the time appeared in the Public Advertiser in the summer of 1773. 
A statue of the king had been erected in Berkeley Square. The dis- 
covery was soon made that the king himself had paid for it. Accord- 
ingly, the Public Advertiser audaciously informed him that he had 
paid for his statue, because he well knew that none would ever be 
spontaneously erected in his honour by posterity. The Advertiser 
further advised George the Third to build his own mausoleum for the 
same reason. 

And what were “the quality” about in 1773? There was Lord 
Hertford exclaiming, “ By Jove!” because he objected to swearing. 
Ladies were dancing “ Cossack” dances, and gentlemen figured at balls 
in black coats, red waistcoats, and red sashes, or quadrilled with 
nymphs in white satin—themselves radiant in brown silk coat, with 
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cherry-coloured waistcoat and breeches. Beaux who could not dance 
took to cards, and the Duke of Northumberland lost two thousand 
pounds at quince before half a dancing night had come to an end. 
There was Sir John Dalrymple winning money more disastrously 
than the duke lost it. He was a man who inveighed against corrup- 
tion, and who took bribes from brewers. Costume balls were in 
favour at court, Chesterfield was making jokes to the very door of his 
coffin; and he was not the only patron of the arts who bought a 
Claude Lorraine painted within the preceding half-year. The maca- 

ronies, having left off gaming —they had lost all their money — 
astonished the town by their new dresses and the size of their nose- 
gays. Poor George the Third could not look admiringly at the beauti- 
ful Miss Linley at an oratorio, without being accused of ogling her. 
It was at one of the king’s balls that Mrs. Hobart figured, “all gauze 
and spangles, like a spangle pudding.” ‘This was the expensive year 
when noblemen are said to have made romances instead of giving balls. 
The interiors of their mansions were transformed, walls were cast down, 
new rooms were built, the decorations were superb (three hundred 
pounds was the sum asked only for the loan of mirrors for a single 
night), and not only were the dancers in the most gorgeous of histo- 
rical or fancy costumes, but the musicians wore scarlet robes, and 
looked like Venetian senators on the stage. It was at one of these 
balls that Harry Conway was so astonished at the agility of Mrs. 
Hobart’s bulk that he said he was sure she must be hollow. 

She would not have been more effeminate than some of our young 
legislators in the Commons, who, one night in May, “because the 
House was very hot, and the young members thought it would melt 
their rouge and wither their nosegays,” as Walpole says, all of a 
sudden voted against their own previously formed opinions. India and 
Lord Clive were the subjects, and the letter-writer remarks that the Com- 
mons “ being so fickle, Lord Clive has reason to hope that after they have 
voted his head off they will vote it on again the day after he has lost it.” 

When there were members in the Commons who rouged like pert 
girls or old women, and carried nosegays as huge as a lady mayoress's 
at a City ball, we are not surprised to hear of macaronies in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. There they ran races on every Sunday evening, “ to 
the high amusement and contempt of the mob,” says Walpole. The 
mob had to look at the runners from outside the gardens. “They 
will be ambitious of being fashionable, and will run races too.” 
Neither mob nor macaronies had the swiftness of foot or the lasting 
powers of some of the running footmen attached to noble houses, 
Dukes would run matches of their footmen from London to York, and 
a fellow has been known to die rather than that “his grace” who 
owned him should lose the match. Talking of “ graces,” an incident 
is told by Walpole of the cost of 'a bed for a night’s sleep for a 
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duchess, which may well excite a little wonder now. The king and 
court were at Portsmouth to review the fleet. The town held so 
many more visitors than it could accommodate that the richest of 
course secured the accommodation. “The Duchess of Northumber- 
land gives forty guineas for a bed, and must take her chambermaid 
into it.” Walpole, who is writing to the Countess of Ossory, adds: 
“T did not think she would pay so dear for such company.” ‘The 
people who were unable to pay ran recklessly into debt, and no more 
thought of the sufferings of those to whom they owed the money than 
that modern rascalry in clean linen, who compound with their creditors 
and scarcely think of paying their “composition.” A great deal of 
nonsense has been talked about the virtues of Charles James Fox, who 
had none but such as may be found in easy temper and self-indulgence. 
He was now in debt to the tune of a hundred thousand pounds. But 
so once was Julius Cesar, with whom Walpole satirically compared 
him. He let his securities, his bondsmen, pay the money which they 
had warranted would be forthcoming from him, “ while he, as like 
Brutus as Cesar, is indifferent about such paltry counters.’ When 
one sees the vulgar people who by some means or other, and gene- 
rally by any means, accumulate fortunes the sum total of which 
would once have seemed fabulous, and when we see the fortunes of 
old aristocratic families squandered away among the villains of the 
most villainous “turf,” there is nothing strange in what we read in a 
letter of a hundred years ago, namely: “ What is England now? 
A sink of Indian wealth! filled by nabobs and emptied by macaronies ; 
a country over-run by horse-races.” So London at the end of July 
now is not unlike to London of 1773; but we could not match the 
latter with such a street picture as the following: “There is scarce a 
soul in London but macaronies lolling out of windows at Almack’s, 
like carpets to be dusted.” With the more modern parts of material 
London Walpole was ill satisfied. We look upon Adam’s work with 
some complacency, but Walpole exclaims, “What are the Adelphi 
buildings?” and he replies, “ Warehouses laced down the seams, like 
a soldier’s trull in a regimental old coat!” Mason could not bear the 
building brothers. ‘ Was there ever such a brace,” he asks, “ of self- 
puffing Scotch coxcombs?” The coxcombical vein was, nevertheless, 
rather the fashionable one. Fancy a nobleman’s postillions in white 
jackets trimmed with muslin, and clean ones every other day! In 
such guise were Lord Egmont’s postillions to be seen. 

The chronicle of fashion is dazzling with the record of the doings 
of the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. At her house in Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, were held the assemblies which were scorn- 
fully called “blue-stocking” by those who were not invited, or who 
affected not to care for them if they were. Mrs. Delany, who cer- 
tainly had a great regard for her who is now known as “a lady of the 
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last century,” has a sly hit at Mrs. Montagu in a letter of May, 1773. 
“Tf,” she writes, “I had paper and time, I could entertain you with 
Mrs. Montagu’s room of Cupidons, which was opened with an assembly 
for all the foreigners, the literati, and the macaronies of the present 
age. Many and sly are the observations how such a genius, at her age 
and so circumstanced, could think of painting the walls of her dressing- 
room with bowers of roses and jessamine, entirely inhabited by little 
Cupids in all their little wanton ways. It is astonishing, unless she 
looks upon herself as the wife of old Vulcan, and mother to all those 
little Loves!” This is a sister woman’s testimony of a friend! The 
genius of Mrs. Montagu was of a higher class than that of dull but 
good Mrs. Delany. The age of the same lady was a little over fifty, 
when she might fittingly queen it, as she did, in her splendid mansion 
in Hill Street, the scene of the glories of her bestdays. The “circum- 
stances” and the “ Vulcan” were allusions to her being the wife of a 
noble owner of collieries and a celebrated mathematician, who suffered 
from continued ill-health, and who considerately went to bed at 
Jive o'clock p.m. daily ! 

The great subject of the year, after all, was the duping of Charles 
Fox, by the impostor who called herself the Hon. Mrs. Grieve. She 
had been transported, and after her return had set up as “a sensible 
woman,” giving advice to fools, “ for a consideration.” A silly Quaker 
brought her before Justice Fielding for having defrauded him. He 
had paid her money, for which she had undertaken to get him a 
place under government ; but she had kept the money, and had not 
procured for him the coveted place. Her impudent defence was 
that the Quaker’s immorality stood in the way of otherwise certain 
success. The Honourable lady’s dupes believed in her, because they 
saw the style in which she lived, and often beheld her descend from her 
chariot and enter the houses of ministers and other great personages ; 
but it came out that she only spoke to the porters or to other servants, 
who entertained her idle questions, for a gratuity, while Mrs. Grieve’s 
carriage, and various dupes, waited for her in the street. When these 
dupes, however, saw Charles Fox’s chariot at Mrs. Grieve’s door, and 
that gentleman himself entering the house—not issuing therefrom 
till a considerable period had elapsed—they were confirmed in their 


‘ credulity. But the clever hussey was deluding the popular tribune 


in the house, and keeping his chariot at her door, to further delude the 
idiots who were taken in by it. The patriot was in a rather common 
condition of patriots; he was over head and ears in debt. The lady 
had undertaken to procure for him the hand of a West Indian heiress, 
a Miss Phipps, with £80,000, a sum that might soften the hearts of 
his creditors for a while. The young lady (whom “the Hon.” 
never saw) was described as a little capricious. She could not abide 
dark men, and the swart democratic leader powdered his eyebrows 
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that he might look fairer in the eyes of the lady of his hopes. An 
interview between them was always on the point of happening, but 
was always being deferred. Miss Phipps was ill, was coy, was not 
i’ the vein ; finally she had the smallpox, which was as imaginary as the 
other grounds of excuse. Meanwhile Mrs. Grieve lent the impecunious 
legislator money, £300 or thereabouts. She was well paid, not by 
Fox, of course, but by the more vulgar dupes who came to false con- 
clusions when they beheld his carriage, day after day, at the Hon. 
Mrs. Grieve’s door. The late Lord Holland expressed his belief that 
the loan from Mrs. Grieve was a foolish and improbable story. “I 
have heard Fox say,” Lord Holland remarks in the ‘ Memorials and 
Correspondence of Fox,’ edited by Lord John (now Earl) Russell, 
“she never got or asked any money from him.” She probably knew 
very well that Fox had none to lend. That he should have accepted 
any from such a woman is disgraceful enough: but there may be 
exaggeration in the matter. 

Fox—it is due to him to note the fact here—had yet hardly begun 
seriously and earnestly his career as a public man. At the close of 
1773 he was sowing his wild oats. He ended the year with the 
study of two widely different dramatic parts, which he was to act on 
a private stage. Those parts were Lothario, in ‘The Fair Penitent,’ 
and Sir Harry’s servant, in ‘ High Life below Stairs.’ The stage on 
which the two pieces were acted, by men scarcely inferior to Fox 
himself in rank and ability, was at Winterslow House, near Salis- 
bury, the seat of the Hon. Stephen Fox. The night of representation 
closed the Christmas holidays of 1773-4. It was Saturday, the 8th of 
January, 1774. Fox played the gallant gay Lothario brilliantly ; the 
livery servant in the kitchen, aping his master’s manners, was acted with 
abundant low humour, free from vulgarity. But, whether there was 
incautious management during the piece, or incautious revelry after 
it, the fine old house was burned to the ground before the morning. 
It was then that Fox turned more than before to public business ; 
but without giving up any of his private enjoyments, except those he 
did not care for. 

The duels of this year which gave rise to the most gossip were, 
first, that between Lord Bellamont and Lord Townshend, and next 
the one between Messrs. Temple and Whately. The two lords fought 
(after some shifting on Townshend’s side) on a quarrel arising from a 
refusal of Lord Townshend, in Dublin, to receive Bellamont. The 
offended lord was badly shot in the stomach, and a wit (so-called) 
penned this epigram on the luckier adversary : 


Says Bellmont to Townshend, “ You turned on your heel, 
And that gave your honour a check.” 

“°Tis my way.” replied Townshend. “To the world I appeal 
If I didn’t the same at Quebee,”, 
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Townshend, at Quebec, had succeeded to the command after Monck- 
ton was wounded, and he declined to renew the conflict with De 
Bougainville. The duel between Temple and Whately arose out of 
extraordinary circumstances. ‘There were in the British Foreign Office 
letters from English and also from American officials in the trans- 
atlantic colony, which advised coercion on the part of our government 
as the proper course to be pursued for the successful administration of 
that colony. Benjamin Franklin was then in England, and hearing 
of these letters, had a strong desire to procure them, in order to 
publish them in America, to the confusion of the writers. The papers 
were the property of the British Government, from whom it is hardly 
too much to say that they must have been stolen. At all events, an 
agent of Franklin’s, named Hugh Williamson, is described as having 
got them for Franklin “ by an ingenious device,” which seems to be 
a very euphemistical phrase. The letters had been originally addressed 
to Whately, secretary to the Treasury, who, in 1773, was dead. The 
ingenious device by which they were abstracted was reported to have 
been made with the knowledge of Temple, who had been lieutenant- 
governor of New Hampshire. The excitement caused by their 
publication led to a duel between Temple and a brother of Whately, 
in whose hands the letters had never been, and poor Whately was 
dangerously wounded, to save the honour of the ex-lieutenant- 
governor. The publication of these letters was as unjustifiable as the 
ingenious device by which they were conveyed from their rightful 
owners. It caused as painful a sensation as one of the many painful 
incidents in the Geneva Arbitration affair, namely, when—it being a 
point of honour that neither party should publish a statement of 
their case till a judgment had been pronounced—the case made out 
by the United States counsel was to be bought, before the tribunal 
was opened, as easily as if it had been a “last dying speech and 
confession !” * 

In literature Andrew Stewart's promised ‘ Letters to Lord Mans- 
field’ excited universal curiosity. In that work Stewart treated the 
chief justice as those Chinese execuiiouers do their patients whose 
skin they politely and tenderly brush away with wire brushes till 
nothing is left of the victim but a skeleton. It was a iuxury to 
Walpole to see a Scot dissect a Scot. “They know each other’s sore 
places better than we do.” The work, however, was not published. 
Referring to Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ Walpole remarked, “ The Scotch 
seem to be proving that they are really descended from the Irish.” 
On the other hand, the ‘Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers’ 
was being relished by satirical minds, and men were attributing it to 
Anstey and Soame Jenyns, and to Temple, Luttrell and Horace Walpole, 
and pronouncing it wittier than the ‘Dunciad,’ and did not know 
that it was Mason’s, and that it would not outlive Pope. Sir William 
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Chambers found consolation in the fact that the satire, instead of 
damaging the volume it condemned, increased the sale of the book by 
full three hundred volumes. Walpole, of course, knew from the first 
that Mason was the author; he worked hard in promoting its circu- 
lation, and gloried in its success, ‘“ Whenever I was asked,” he 
writes, “have you read ‘Sir John Dalrymple?’ I replied. ‘Have 
you read the ‘Heroic Epistle?’” The Elephant and Ass have 
become constellations, and “ He has stolen the Earl of Denbigh’s 
handkerchief,” is the proverb in fashion. It is something surprising 
to find, at a time when authors are supposed to have been ill paid, 
Dr. Hawkesworth receiving, for putting together the narrative of Mr. 
Banks’s voyage, one thousand pounds in advance from the traveller, 
and six thousand from the publishers, Strahan & Co. It really seems 
incredible, but this is stated to have been the fact. 

Then, the drama of 1773! There was Home's ‘ Alonzo,’ which, 
said Walpole, “seems to be the story of David and Goliath, worse told 
than it would have been if Sternhold and Hopkins had put it to 
music!” But the town really awoke to a new sensation when Gold- 
smith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ was produced on the stage, beginning 
a course in which it runs as freshly now as ever. Yet the hyper-fine 
people of a hundred years ago thought it rather vulgar. This was as 
absurd as the then existing prejudice in France, that it was vulgar and 
altogether wrong for a nobleman to write a book, or rather, to publish 
one! There is nothing more curious than Walpole’s drawing-room 
criticism of this exquisite and natural comedy. He calls it “the 
lowest of all farces.” He condemns the execution of the subject, rather 
than the “very vulgar” subject itself. He could see in it neither 
moral nor edification. He allows that the situations are well managed, 
and make one laugh, in spite of the alleged grossness of the dialogue, 
the forced witticisms, and improbability of the whole plan and con- 
duct. But, he adds, “what disgusts one most is, that though the 
characters are very low, and aim at low humour, not one of them says 
a sentence that is natural, or that marks any character at all. It is 
set up in opposition to sentimental comedy, and is as bad as the worst 
of them.” Walpole’s supercilious censure reminds one of the company 
and of the dancing bear, alluded to in the scene over which Tony 
Lumpkin presides at the village alehouse. ‘I loves to hear the 
squire” (Lumpkin) “ sing,” says one fellow, “bekase he never gives 
us anything that’s low!” ‘To which expression of good taste, an 
equally nice fellow responds: ‘‘ Oh, damn anything that’s low! I can’t 
bear it!’ Whereupon, the philosophical Mister Muggins very truly 
remarks: “'The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time, if so 
be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly.” The 
humour culminates in the rejoinder of the bear-ward: “I like the 
maxim of it, Master Muggins. What though I’m obligated to dance 
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a bear? A man may be a gentleman for all that. May this be my 
poison if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes— 
‘ Water parted, or the minuet in ‘Ariadne’!” All this is low, in one 
sense, but it is far more full of humour than of vulgarity. The comedy 
of nature killed the sentimental comedies which, for the most part, 
were as good (or as bad) as sermons. They strutted or staggered with 
sentiments on stilts, and were duller than tables of, uninteresting 
statistics. 

Garrick, who would have nothing to do with Goldsmith’s comedy 
except giving it a prologue, was “ in shadow ” this year. He improved 
‘Hamlet, by leaving out the gravediggers; and he swamped the 
theatre with the ‘ Portsmouth Review.’ He went so far as to re-write 
‘The Fair Quaker of Deal,’ to the tune of ‘Portsmouth and King 
George for ever!’ not to mention a preface, in which the Earl of 
Sandwich, by name, is preferred to Drake, Blake, and all the admirals 
that ever existed! If Walpole’s criticisms are not always just, they 
are occasionally admirable for terseness and correctness alike. London, 
in 1773, was in raptures with the singing of Cecilia Davies. Walpole 
quaintly said that he did not love the perfection of what anybody can do, 
and he wished “she had less top to her voice and more bottom.” How 
good too is his sketch of a male singer, who “ sprains his mouth with 
smiling on himself!” But to return to Garrick, and an illustration of 
social manners a century ago, we must not omit to mention that, at a 
private party at Beauclerk’s, Garrick played the “short-armed orator” 
with Goldsmith! The latter sat in Garrick’s lap, concealing him, 
but with Garrick’s arms advanced under Goldsmith’s shoulders ; the 
arms of the latter being held behind his back. Goldsmith then spoke 
a speech from ‘ Cato,’ while Garrick’s shortened arms supplied the 
action. The effect, of course, was ridiculous enough to excite laughter, 
as the action was often in absurd diversity from the utterance. 

In the present newspaper record of births a man’s wife is no longer 
called his “lady ;” a hundred years ago there was plentiful variety of 
epithet. “The Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, spouse to the Prince 
of that name, of a Princess,” is one form. ‘“ Earl 'l'yrconnel’s lady of 
a child,” isanother. “ Wife” wasseldom used. One birth is announced 
in the following words: “ ‘I'he Duchess of Chartres, at Paris, of a Prince 
who has the title of Duke of Valois.” Duke of Valois? ay, and sub- 
sequently Duke of Chartres, Duke of Orléans, finally, Louis-Philippe, 
King of the French ! whose sons are now astutely watching events in 
that unhappy France, which, for want of a patriot, or of an unselfish 
patriotic party, bas not yet brought to a close the Revolution which 
was begun in 1789 ! 

The chronicle of the marriages of the year seems to have been 
loosely kept, unless indeed parties announced themselves by being 
married twice over, There is, for example, a double chronicling of the 
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marriage of the following personages: “ July 31st. The Right Hon. 
the Lady Amelia D’Arcy, daughter of the Earl of Holdernesse, to the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, son of his Grace the Duke of Leeds.” Lady 
Amelia having thus married my Lord in July, we find, four months 
later, my Lord marrying Lady Amelia. “ Nov. 29th. The Marquis 
of Carmarthen to Lady Amelia D’Arcy, daughter of the Earl of 
Holdernesse.” This union, with its double chronology, was one of 
several which was followed by great scandal, and dissolved under cir- 
cumstances of great disgrace. But the utmost scandal and disgrace 
attended the breaking up of the married life of Lord and Lady Car- 
marthen. This dismal domestic romance is told in contemporary 
pamphlets with a dramatic completeness of detail which is absolutely 
startling. Those who are fond of such details may consult these 
liberal authorities: we will only add that the above Lady Amelia 
D’Arcy, Marchioness of Carmarthen, became the wife of Captain 
Byron ; the daughter of that marriage was Augusta, now better known 
tous as Mrs. Leigh. Captain Byron’s second wife was Miss Gordon 
of Gight, and the son of that marriage was the poet Byron. How 
the names of the half brother and half sister have been cruelly con- 
joined, there is here no necessity of narrating. Let us turn to smaller 
people. Thus, we read of a curious way of endowing a bride, in the 
following marriage announcement: “ April 13th. Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
Rector of Alphamstow, York, to Miss Tindall, daughter of Mr. Tindall, 
late rector, who resigned in favour of his son-in-law.” In the same 
month, we meet with a better known couple—“ Mr. Sheridan, of the 
Temple, to the celebrated Miss Linley, of Bath.” 

The deaths of the year included, of course, men of very opposite 
qualities. The man of finest quality who went the inevitable way was 
he whom some call the good, and some the great Lord Lyttelton. 
When a man’s designation rests on two such distinctions, we may take 
it for granted that he was not a common-place man. And yet how 
little remains of him in the public memory. His literary works are 
fossils; but, like fossils, they are not without considerable value. 
Good as he was, there are not a few people who jumble together his 
and his son’s identity. The latter was unworthy of his sire. He was 
a disreputable person altogether. 

Lord Chesterfield was another of the individuals of note, whose 
glass ran out during this year. He was always protesting that 
he cared nothing for death. Such persistence of protest generally 
arises from a feeling contrary to that which is made the subject of 
protest. This lord (as we have said) jested to the very door of his 
tomb. That must have reminded his friends during those Tyburn 
days, how convicts on their way up Holborn Hill to the gallows used 
to veil their terror by cutting jokes with the crowd. It was the very 
Chesterfield of highwaymen, who, going up the Hill in the fatal cart, 
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and observing the mob to be hastening onwards, cried out, “ It’s no 
use your being in such a hurry; there'll be no fun till I get there!” 
This was the Chesterfield style, also its spirit. But behind it all was 
the feeling and conviction of Marmontel’s philosopher, who having 
railed through a long holiday excursion, till he was thoroughly tired, 
was of opinion, as he tucked himself up in a feather-bed at night, that 
life and luxury were, after all, rather pretty things. 

Chesterfield was, nevertheless, much more of a man than his fellow 
peer who crossed the Stygian ferry in the same year, namely, the Duke 
of Kingston. The duke had been one of the handsomest men of his 
time, and, like a good many handsome men, was a considerable fool. 
He allowed himself, at all events, to be made the fool, and to become 
the slave, of the famous Miss Chudleigh—as audacious as she was 
beautiful. The lady, whom the law took it into its head to look upon 
as not the duke’s duchess—that is, not his wife—was resigned to her 
great loss by the feeling of her great gain. She was familiar with 
her lord’s last will and testament, and went into hysterics to conceal 
her satisfaction. She saw his grace out of the world with infinite 
ceremony. ‘To be sure, it was nothing else. The physicians whom 
she called together in consultation consulted, no doubt, and then 
whispered to their lady friends, while holding their delicate pulses, 
“Mere ceremony, upon my honour!” The widow kept the display of 
grief up to the last. When she brought the ducal corpse up from 
Bath to London, she rested often by the way. If she could have 
carried out her caprices, she would have had as many crosses to mark 
the ducal stations of death as were erected to commemorate the passing 
of Queen Eleanor. As this could not be, the widow took to screaming 
at every turn of the road, and at night was carried into her inn kicking 
her heels and screaming at the top of her voice. 

Among the other deaths of the year 1773, the following are note- 
worthy. At Vienna, of a broken heart, from the miseries of his 
country, the brave Prince Poniatowski, brother to the King of Poland, 
and a general in the Austrian service, in which he had been greatly 
distinguished during the last war. The partition of Poland was then 
only a year old, and the echoes of the assertions of the lying czar, 
emperor, and king, that they never intended to lay a finger on that 
ancient kingdom, had hardly died out of the hearing of the astounded 
world. A name less known than Poniatowski may be cited for the 
singularity attached to it. ‘ Hale Hartson, Esq., the author of the 
‘Countess of Salisbury’ and other ingenious pieces—a young gentleman 
of fine parts, and who, though very young, had made the tour of 
Europe three times.” An indication of what a fashionable quarter Soho, 
with its neighbourhood, was in 1773, is furnished by the following 
announcement: “Suddenly, at her house in Lisle Street, Leicester 
Fields, Lady Sophia Thomas, sister of the late Karl of Albemarle, and 
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aunt of the present.” Foreign ambassadors then dwelt in Lisle Street. 
Even dukes had their houses in the same district; and baronets lived 
and died in Red Lion Square and in Cornhill. Among those baronets 
an eccentric individual turned up now and then. In the obituary is 
the name of Sir Robert Price, of whom it is added that “ he left his 
fortune to seven old bachelors in indigent circumstances.” . The death 
of one individual is very curtly recorded ; all the virtues under heaven 
would have been assigned to her, had she not belonged to a vanquished 
party. In that case she would have been a high and mighty princess ; 
as it was, we only read, “ Lately, Lady Annabella Stuart, a relation of 
the late royal family, aged ninety-one years, at St.-Omer.” A few of 
us are better acquainted with the poet, John Cunningham, whose 
decease is thus quaintly chronicled: “At Newcastle, the ingenious 
Mr. John Cunningham. A man little known, but that will be always 
much admired for his plaintive, tender, and natural pastoral poetry.” 
Some of the departed personages seem to have held strange appoint- 
ments. Thus we find Alexander, Earl of Galloway, described as 
“one of the lords of police ;” and Willes, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who died in Hill Street when Mrs. Montague and her blue-stockings 
were in their greatest brilliancy, is described as “joint Decypherer 
(with his son, Edward Willes, Esq.) to the king.” We believe that 
the duty of decypherer consisted in reading letters that were opened, 
on suspicion, in their passage through the post-office. Occasionally 
a little page of family history is opened to us in a few words, as, for 
instance, in the account of Sir Robert Ladbroke, a rich City knight, 
whose name is attached to streets, roads, groves, and terraces in 
Notting Hill. After narrating his disposal of his wealth among his 
children and charities, the chronicler states that “To his son George, 
who sailed a short time since to the West Indies, he has bequeathed 
three guineas a week during life, to be paid only to his own receipt.” 
One would like to know if this all but disinherited young fellow took 
heart of grace, and, after all, made his way creditably in the world. 
Such sons often succeed in life better than their brothers. Look 
around you now. See the sons born to inherit the colossal fortune 
which their father has built up. What brainless asses the most of 
them become! Had they been born to little instead of to over-much, 
their wits would perhaps have been equal to their wants, and they 
would have been as good men as their fathers, 

It was a son of misfortune, who, on a July night of 1773, entered 
the King’s Head at Enfield, weary, hungry, penniless, and wearing 
the garb of a clergyman. He was taken in, poor guest as he was, and 
in the hospitable inn he died within a few days. It was then 
discovered that he was the Rev. Samuel Bickley. In his pockets 
were found three manuscript sermons, and an extraordinary petition to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated the previous February. The 
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prayer of the petition was to'this effect: “ Your petitioner, therefore 
most humbly prays, that if an audience from your Grace should 
be deemed too great a favour, you will at least grant him some 
relief, though it be only a temporary one, in our deplorable necessity 
and distress ; and,” said the petitioner with a simplicity or an impudence 
which may have accounted for his condition, “ let your Grace’s charity 
cover the multitude of his sins.” He then continues, “ There never 
yet was any one in England doomed to starve; but I am nearly, if 
not altogether so; denied to exercise the sacred functions wherein I 
was educated, driven from the doors of the rich laymen to the clergy 
for relief; by the clergy, denied; so that I may justly take up the 
speech of the Gospel Prodigal, and say: ‘How many hired servants 
of my father have bread enough and to spare, while I perish with 
hunger!’ Here was, possibly, an heir of great expectations, who, 
scholar as he was, had come to grief, while, only a little while 
before him, there died a fortunate impostor, as appears from this 
record: “ Mr. Colvill, in Old Street, aged 83. He was much re- 
sorted to as a fortune-teller, by which he acquired upwards of £4000 ;” 
at the same time, a man in London was quintupling that sum by the 
invention and sale of peppermint lozenges. 

Let us look into the newspapers for January 1773, that our 
readers may compare the events of that month with the present 
January, 2 hundred years later. We find the laureate Whitehead’s 
official New Year Ode sung at court to Boyce’s music, while king, 
queen, courtiers and guests yawned at the vocal dullness, and were 
glad when it was all over. We enter a church and listen to a clergy- 
man preaching a sermon ; on the following day we see the reverend 
gentleman drilling with other recruits belonging to a regiment of the 
Guards, into which he had enlisted. The vice of gambling was . 
ruining hundreds in London, the suburbs of which were infested by 
highwaymen, who made a very pretty living of it—staking only their 
lives. We go to the then fashionable noon-day walk in the Temple 
Gardens, and encounter an eccentric promenader who is thus described : 
“ He wore an old black waistcoat which was quite threadbare, 
breeches of the same colour and complexion ; a black stocking on one 
leg, a whitish one on the other; a little hat with a large gold 
button and loop, and a tail, or rather club, as thick as a lusty man’s 
arm, powdered almost an inch thick, and under the club a quantity 
of hair, resembling a horse’s tail. In this dress he walked and mixed 
With the company there for a considerable time, and occasioned no 
little diversion.” The style of head-decoration then patronised by 
the ladies was quite as nasty and offensive as that which they adopt 
at the present time. It was ridiculed in the popular pantomime 
‘ Harlequin Sorcerer.’ Columbine was to be seen in her dressing 
room attended by her lover, a macaroni, and a hairdresser. On her 
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head was a very high tower of hair, to get at which was impossible 
for the friseur till Harlequin’s wand caused a ladder to rise, on the 
top rung of which the coiffeur was raised to the top surface of 
Columbine’s chignon; having dressed which they all set off for the 
Pantheon. While pantomime was thus triumphant at Covent 
Garden there were something like cavalry battles close to London ; 
that is to say, engagements between mounted smugglers and troops 
of Scots Greys. The village of Tooting in this month was a scene 
of a fight, in which both parties shot or cut down antagonists with 
as much alacrity as if they were foreign invaders, where blood, and a 
good deal of it, was lavishly spilt. Sussex was a favourite battle-field ; 
a vast quantity of tea and brandy, and other contraband, was drunk 
in Middlesex and neighbouring counties where there was sympathy 
for smugglers, who set their lives on a venture and enabled people to 
purchase articles duty free. 

At this time the union of Ireland with the other portions of the 
British kingdom was being actively agitated. The project was that 
each of the thirty-two Irish counties should send one representative 
to the British Parliament. Forty-eight Irish Peers were to be 
transferred to the English Upper House. One very remarkable 
feature in the supposed government project was, that Ireland should 
retain the shadow of a parliament, to be called “ The Great Council of 
the Nation.” ‘The Great Council was to consist of members sent by 
the Irish boroughs, each borough to send one representative, “ their 
power not to apply further than the interior policy of the kingdom.” 
The courts of law were to remain undisturbed. It will be remembered 
that something like the above council is now asked for by those who 
advocate Home Rule; but as some of those advocates only wish to 
have the council as the means to a further end, the Irish professional 
patriot now, as ever, stands in the way to the real improvement and 
the permanent prosperity of that part of the kingdom. 

In many other respects the incidents of to-day are like the echoes 
of events a hundred years old. We find human nature much the 
same, but a trifle coarser in expression. The struggle to live, then as 
now, took the guise of the struggle of a beaten army, retreating over 
a narrow and dangerous bridge, where each thought only of himself, 
and the stronger trampled down the weaker or pushed him over into 
the raging flood. With all this, blessed charity was not altogether 
wanting. Then, as in the present day, charity appeared on the track 
of the struggle, and helped many a fainting heart to achieve a 
success, the idea of which they had given up in despair. 
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Stage-Coaches. 


In a former article we gave a rapid sketch of the various changes that 
have occurred at different times in the modes of conveyances in 
England, but we made no mention there of stage and mail coaches, and 
as the history of these vehicles form a very important chapter in the 
annals of antiquated travelling, we shall now proceed to discuss it. 
Stage-coaches were not introduced into England until the. middle of 
the seventeenth century, but previously to this time carriers conveyed 
persons as well as packages from place to place. Stow refers to long 
wagegons (afterwards called caravans) for passengers and commodities 
about the year 1564, and Fynes Moryson tells us that “ these carryers 
have long covered waggons, in which they carry passengers from city 
to city ; but this kind of journeying is so tedious, by reason they must 
take waggon very early, and come very late to their innes, as none 
but women and people of inferior condition or strangers (as Flemmings 
with their wives and servants) use to travell in this sort.” These 
waggons were not much injured by the introduction of coaches, and 
they continued in use for many years into the last century. They 
travelled particularly slowly, by reason that they seldom if ever 
changed horses, and if not stuck in the mud they managed to creep 
over ten or fifteen miles in a long summer day. Sometimes, when the 
journey was a long one, a quicker pace was attained, and all will 
remember the eventful journey of Roderick Random from Scotland to 
London in the stage-waggon, which took eleven or twelve days to do 
the distance in. Samuel Sorbiere, the historiographer of Louis XIV., 
when he commenced his travels over England in 1663, chose to travel 
by waggon, and thus describes that conveyance, but he does not tell us 
how long a time the journey occupied: “That I might not take post 
or be obliged to make use of the stage-coach, I went from Dover 
to London in a waggon. It was drawn by six horses, one before 
another, and drove by a waggoner who walked by the side of it: he 
was clothed in black, and appointed in all things like another St. 
George ; he had a brave mounteero on his head, and was a merry fellow, 
fancy’d he made a figure, and seemed mightily pleased with himself. ” 
Perhaps the earliest instance of a regular service of stage-coaches is to 
be found in Scotland. Henry Anderson, an inhabitant of. Stralsund, 
Pomerania, offered, in 1610, to bring from that country to Scotland 
coaches and waggons, with horses to draw and servants to attend 
them, if he was secured in the exclusive privilege of keeping them. 
His offer was accepted, and a royal patent was granted to him con- 
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ferring the privilege for fifteen years of keeping coaches to run 
between Edinburgh and Leith. About fourteen or fifteen years after 
this stage-coaches had become tolerably common in England. In Sir 
William Dugdale’s Diary, under the date 1659, the Coventry coach is 
referred to; and in 1661 Ant. Wood mentions the Oxford coach, 
which took two days to reach London. A few years afterwards (1669) 
a flying coach was started to travel from Oxford to London in thirteen 
successive hours, but in the winter time it was discontinued, and the 
old coach took its accustomed time of two days to perform the journey. 
As late as the year 1742 the Oxford stage left London at 7 a.m., 
reached Uxbridge at midday, arrived at High Wycombe at 5 p.m., and 
rested there for the night. Onthe morrow it proceeded on its journey 
to Oxford. In 1662 there were only six stage-coaches on all the 
roads of the country ; and in the following year a certain Mr. Edward 
Parker made a journey in one, which he notices in a letter to his 
father, printed in the ‘ Archeologia:’ “To his honoured father Edward 
Parker, esquire, at Browsholme, these: Leave this letter w ye Post 
Master, at Preston, in Lankashire, to bee sent as above directed. 
Honoured Father,—My dutie premised, &c., I got to London on 
Saturday last; my journey was noe ways pleasant, being forced to 
ride in the boote all the waye; y° company y' came up w™ mee were 
persons of greate quality, as knights and ladyes. My journey’s expense 
was 30s. This traval has so indisposed mee, y' I am resolved never 
to ride up again in the coatch ... .” 

In the opening scene of Sir Robert Howard’s play of the ‘Com- 
mittee,’ which was written soon after the Restoration, a stage-coachman 
and certain persons who have travelled by his coach are introduced. 
One of these (Mrs. Day) says, “ I have rode formerly behind Mr. Busie, 
but, in truth, I cannot now endure to travel but in a coach ; my own 
was at present in disorder, and so I was fain to shift in this; but I 
warrant you if his honour Mr. Day, chairman of the Honourable Com- 
mittee of Sequestrations, should know that his wife rode in a stage- 
coach, he would make the house too hot for some.” 

In 1662 there was an Aylesbury coach, and in the following year 
one to St. Alban’s. In 1677 we find references to a Chester coach, in 
1679 to a Birmingham coach, and in 1680 to a Bedford coach. About 
this time stage-coaches were placed on most of the principal roads of 
the kingdom, but they only ran during the summer time. In 1672 
they seem to have become pretty general, for in that year a writer, 
named John Cresset, inveighed against the “multitude” of stage- 
coaches and caravans, and suggested that all or most of them should 
be suppressed. This person tried to prove that they were mischievous 
to the public, destructive to trade, and prejudicial to land. As they 
destroyed the breed of good horses, hindered the breed of watermen, 
and tempted the gentry to come too often to London, he proposed that 
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the coaches should at least be limited to one for every shire-town in 
England, to go once a week backwards and forwards. 

The old stage-coach was a very clumsy machine, partly because 
improvements in construction had not then been made, but also partly 
because the bad state of the roads necessitated a strong and heavy 
vehicle. In 1682 a journey from Nottingham in a stage-coach occu- 
pied four whole days ; and the reasons for this slowness were that the 
conveyance could not travel fast on account of its weight, nor far 
because the travellers could not bear the dreadful jolting for any 
length of time. Mr. Parker, to whom we just now referred, mentions 
the boot as the part of the coach in which he travelled so uncomfort- 
ably. This boot was a projection on each side of the coach, where 
the passengers sat with their backs to the carriage. Taylor, the 
water-poct, in his diatribe against coaches, says that “it weares two 
bootes and no spurs, sometimes having two paire of legs in one boote, 
and oftentimes (against nature) most preposterously it makes faire 
ladies weare the boote; and if you note, they are carried backe to 
backe, like people surpriz’d by pyrats.” In course of time these pro- 
jections were abolished, and the coach then consisted of three parts— 
viz., the body, the boot (on the top of which the coachman sat), and 
the basket at the back. 

In 1678 Provost Campbell established a coach to run from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh, “drawn by sax able horses, to leave Edinboro’ ilk Mon- 
day morning, and return again (God willing) ilk Saturday night.” 
There could not then have been much intercourse between these two 
cities if such an infrequent communication was sufficient-for the wants 
of the time. In the London Gazette for August 17-20, 1696, we 
find the following advertisement: “Cirencester stage-coach goeth out 
every Monday and Wednesday and Friday from the Bell Savage Inn 
upon Ludgate Hill to the King’s Head Inn, Cirencester, in Gloucester- 
shire, or any part of that road, in two days, and returns from thence 
on the same days from London.” That is only forty-five miles in a 
day ; and a few years after, in 1706, the York coach only did its fifty 
miles na day. “All that are desirous to pass from London to York, 
or from York to London, or any other place on that road, let them 
repair to the Black Swann in Holbourne, in London, and to the Black 
Swann inj Coney Street, in York. At both places they may be 
received in a stage-coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
which performs the whole journey in four days (if God permits), and 
sets forth at five in the morning, and returns from York to Stamford 
in two days, and from Stamford, by Huntingdon, to London in two 
days more, and the like stages on their return, allowing cach passenger 
fourteen pounds’ weight, and all above threepence a pound.” The 
foregoing notices are explicit as to the time of departure, but there 
is a charming indefiniteness in the announcement, which must have 
been very encouraging to the intending passengers, put forth by John 
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Dale in May, 1734, that a coach would set out from Edinburgh “ for 
London towards the end of each week, to be performed in nine days, 
or three days sooner than any coach that travels that road.” This 
speed does not seem to have been kept up, for twenty years later we 
find the following notice of a new coach: “The Kdinburgh stage- 
coach, for the better accommodation of passengers, will be altered to a 
new genteel two-end glass machine, hung on steel springs, exceedingly 
light, and easy to go to London in ten days in summer, and twelve in 
winter.” In the same year as this last (1754) a company of mer- 
chants in Manchester started a new vehicle called the “ flying-coach,” 
to run at the speed of five miles an hour, which they appear to have 
thought very great, for they open their prospectus thus: “ However 
incredible it may appear, this coach will actually (barring accidents) 
arrive in London in four days and a half after leaving Manchester.” 
In another three years a Liverpool flying-coach was started to do the 
journey to London in three days, About this time the journey to Dover 
was rather more expeditiously accomplished, for M. Grosley, in his 
‘Tour to London,’ tells us that he travelled from Dover in a flying- 
machine in one day at a cost of one guinea. On this occasion that place 
was so crowded that the police law, by which public carriages were for- 
bidden to travel on Sunday, was dispensed with. A flying-machine 
on steel springs, from Sheffield to London, was set up in 1760. This 
coach took three days on its journey, and slept the first night at the 
Black Man’s Head Inn, Nottingham, the second at the Angel, North- 
ampton, and arrived at the Swan with Two Necks, Lad Laue, on the 
evening of the third day. , The old stage-coaches continued to travel 
slowly until the mail coaches had become general ; and Mr. Pryme, in 
his ‘ Autobiographical Recollections,’ tells us of a man who was in the 
habit of walking from Bury St. Edmunds to Newmarket, and was 
irequently given a lift on the coach as it passed him. Oa ‘one occa- 
sion, however, when offered a seat, he answered: “ No, thank you; 
I'm in a hurry to-day.” Mr. Pryme- travelled with his uncle from 
Nottingham to Hull by a coach which took two days to perform this 
journey of twenty-two miles, and saw two men, who spoke to the 
coacbman as he left Newark, arrive on foot at the halfway -house 
between that place and Lincoln (a distance of sixteen miles) just as 
- they drove out of it after baiting the horses. As late as the year 
1800 the Shrewsbury and Chester “ Highflyer ” took about twelve hours 
to do the forty miles between those two cities. Part of this time was 
occupied by the dinner at Wrexham, over which about two hours were 
spent. The coachman was never in any hurry, and he would look in 
at the door of the coflee-room, and mildly inform his fares that all was 
ready to start, but would add: “Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen, 
if you wish for another bottle.” 

Slowness of locomotion, however, was not the only annoyance with 
which coach-travellers had to put up. Very frequently the stage- 
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coaches were stopped by highwaymen, even in the immediate vicinity 
of London, and an amusing account of one of these adventures (is 
given in the ‘Percy Anecdotes.’ The passengers in a certain éoaéh, 
on its way to London, began to talk about robbers. One geritlenian, 
expressing much anxiety lest he should lose ten guineas, was. advised 
by a lady who sat next to him to take it from his pocket, and slip it 
into his boot, which he did immediately. It was not long before the 
coach was stopped by a highwayman, who, riding up to the window 
on the lady’s side, demanded her money. She declared that she had 
none, but if he would examine the gentleman’s boot he would there 
find ten guineas. The gentleman submitted patiently; but when ‘the 
robber departed he loaded his female travelling companion with abuse, 
declaring her to be in confederacy with the highwayman. She con- 
fessed that appearances were against her, but said that if the company 
would sup with her the following evening in town she would explain: 
a conduct which appeared so mysterious. After some debate, they all 
accepted her invitation, and the next evening they were ushered into 
a magnificent room, where an elegant snpper was prepared. When 
this was over, she produced a pocket-book, and, addressing herself to 
the gentleman who had been robbed, said: “In this book, sir, are 
bank-notes to the amount of a thousand pounds. I thought it better 
for you to lose ten guineas than me this valuable property, which I 
had with me last night. As you have been the means of my saving 
it, I entreat your acceptance of this bank-bill of one hundred pounds.” 
' It was the custom in Scotland for the male travellers in a stage- 


coach to treat the ladies to breakfast and dinner on the road ; but this 


custom was discontinued after the first mail-coaches from London to 

Edinburgh and Glasgow were established. Southey describes, in his 

‘Espriella’s Letters, a journey from London to Oxford in a stage- 

coach, and tells us that, when one woman only was in the company, 

all the other passengers paid her reckoning at the inns, and divided 

the cost among themselves. Such a custom as this shows us as muck 
as anything what a gulf there is between the present system of 

travelling and that of the past generation. 

Before passing on to notice the revolution made in stage-coacli 
organization by the establishment of the very perfect system of mail- 
coaches, we may stop to say a few words about a small public carriage 
with two horses, made to accommodate three inside passengers, which 
tan from place to place, and was called a Diligence—a name usually 
contracted to Dilly. Two of the passengers sat with their faces 
towards the horses, and the third sat in an opposite seat, partly inserted 
into a recess in the carriage, but projecting a'little outwards. Canning’s 
Well-known lines in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’— 


“So down thy vale, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly with its three insides,” 
s2 
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refer to this conveyance. When O’Connell adopted the quotation, and 
applied it to the late Earl of Derby, he changed the number three to 
six, and thus, while making it more applicable to the nobleman in 
question, he destroyed the accuracy of the original description. 
Although these Dillies were much lighter than the stage-coaches, they 
do not appear to have travelled at any great speed; for we find that 
one in the last century left London at nine in the morning, dined at 
Bagshot, had tea and supper at Farnham, started on again the next 
morning, arrived at Winchester in time for dinner, and ended the 
second day’s journey at Southampton. 
Perhaps nothing brings home to us more thoroughly the change 
that has taken place in our habits of locomotion than the difficulties 
that formerly existed in the way of passing from one part of London 
to another. _ In the memory of not very old men it was necessary for 
them to book their places overnight if they wished to journey from 
Chelsea to Islington ; and in the last century it was not an unusual 
thing for the Chelsea stage to be stopped by highwaymen in the 
King’s Road. With all these difficulties some persons appear to have 
enjoyed coach travelling in and about London. This feeling rose to 
infatuation in one Samuel Crisp, who died in 1784 at his house in 
Macclesfield Street, Soho, for he adopted the habit of making a pur- 
poseless journey daily by the stage-coach to Greenwich, and returning 
immediately. This practice he kept up for fourteen years, and, as an 
equivalent for his fare, he paid the proprietor of the coach 271. a 
year. 
A new era in travelling may be dated from the year 1784, when 
Mr. John Palmer introduced mail-coaches. Previously to that time 
the whole postal communication of the country was in the hands of the 
post-boy, of whom Cowper sings: 
“He comes, the herald ofa noisy world, 
With spattered boots, strapped waist and frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings,—his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 
And, having dropped th’ expectant bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
To him indifferent, whether grief or joy.” 
We find that, in 1635, a post was established between Edinburgh 
and London, running day and night, going there and back in six days. 

This, however, was a very exceptional speed, and the post soon 
became notorious as the slowest mode of conveyance in the country. 
The post-boy ought to have ridden at the rate of five miles an how, 
but he frequently dawdled on the road, and was sometimes stopped by 
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highwaymen, so that his pace seldom exceeded four miles an hour. In 
the year 1757 the boy who carried the Portsmouth mail dismounted 
at a public-house in Hammersmith and called for some beer, when 
certain thieves made use of the opportunity afforded them, of running 
away with the mail-bags. After a time robbers discontinued the 
practice of stopping the post-boys, because they found out that the 
public had ceased to send auything of value by such an unsafe mode 
of conveyance. Naturally, as the want of a better communication was 
felt, a system so incorrigibly slow became impracticable; but in the 
middle of the last century the correspondence appears to have been so 
small that this imperfect medium was found to be sufficient. In 1745 
the letter-bag from London is said to have once arrived in Edinburgh 
with only one letter, for the British Linen Company ; and about the 
same time the Edinburgh mail reached London with but one letter, 
for Sir William Pulteney, the banker. In course of time the stage- 
coaches improved, but the post-boys remained as dilatory as ever, and 
when tradesmen were anxious to have a letter carried with speed and 
safety, they made it up into a parcel and sent it by coach, although, 
in consequence, they paid a much higher rate than the postage would 
have come to. 

John Palmer, to whose foresight and genius of organisation the 
almost perfect system of English mail-coaches was due, was originally 
a brewer, but at the time when he developed his great scheme he was 
manager of the Bath and Bristol Theatre. De Quincey refers to his 
achievements in a very amusing manner. “Some twenty or more 
years before I matriculated at Oxford, Mr. Palmer, at that time M.P. 
Tor Bath, had accomplished two things very hard to do on our little 
planet, the Earth, however cheap they may be held by eccentric people 
in comets; he had invented mail-coaches and he had married the 
daughter of a duke. He was, therefore, just twice as great a man as 
Galileo, who did certainly invent (or, which is the same thing, discover) 
the satellites of Jupiter, those very next things extant to mail-coaches 
in the two capital pretensions of speed and keeping time; but, on the 
other hand, who did not marry the daughter of a duke.” ‘The lady 
here referred to was Lady Madeline Gordon, daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond. When Palmer had matured his scheme, by which the 
Post office was to make use of a system of fast coaches, he confided it 
to Lord Camden, who recommended it to Pitt, then Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the consequence was that 
Palmer was directed to send in a report. As might be expected, the 
Post-office officials strenuously opposed the plan, and one of them 
stated his opinion that there was no reason why the post should be the 
swiftest conveyance in England. In spite, however, of all objections, 
Palmer was appointed Controller-General of the Post-office, with a 
salary of £1500 a year, and a commission of two and a half per cent. 
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on any excess of the revenue of the office over £240,000, the sum at 
which it stood when he was appointed. The result of the change was 
seen when the Secretary of the Post-office issued the following order 
on the 24th of July, 1784:—‘* His Majesty’s Postmasters-General, 
being inclined to make an experiment for the more expeditious con- 
veyance of letters by stage-coaches, machines, &c., have been pleased 
to order that a trial s):all be made upon the road between London and 
Bristol, to commence at each place on Monday, the 2nd of August 
next.” This date was not adhered to, but the first mail coaches were 
started on the 8th of Angust. The benefits of the new system were 
soon appreciated by the public, and the municipalities of the largest 
towns in the kingdom vied with each other in their applications for 
coaches to be allowed torun through their towns. The Liverpool mer- 
chants were the first to apply, but York followed in October, 1784, with 
an application for a mail-coach to pass through its city to the North. 

Soon after the introduction of the new coaches a copper medal, 
ealled “The Mail-coach Halfpenny,” was struck, which is thus described 
by Mr. Lewins in his entertaining work, entitled ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Mails: underneath the representation of a coach-and-four and its 
team of horses at full speed are the words, “To Trade expedition and 
to Property protection ;” on the reverse, “To J. Palmer, Esq. This 
is inseribed as a token of gratitude for benefits received from the 
establishment of mail-coaches.” 

Although the public thoroughly appreciated the boon they had 
received, the Post-office officials still continued to fret under the 
management of Mr. Palmer, so that after much dissension that gentle- 
man was forced to resign, but his plans were adhered to, and the 
Post-office was not allowed to return to its old system. Palmer ob- 
tained on his resignation a pension of £3000 a year, but this he did 
not consider sufficient reward for his labours, and he therefore memo- 
rialised the Government for further compensation. During the 
discussions in Parliament on his case he was eulogised by several 
members ; and Sheridan said that “No man in this country, or any 
other, could have performed such an undertaking but that very indi- 
vidual—John Palmer.” This benefactor, however, never received any 
grant himself; but in 1813, after twenty years’ struggle, his son, 
General Palmer, obtained £50,000 from Parliament. If ever a Par- 
liamentary grant was deserved this one was, for, through the impetus 
given to trade by the improvements in travelling and the rapid system 
of letter despatch, the revenue of the Post-office was raised, in thirty 
years, from £240,000 to one million and a half sterling ! 

When the roads were improved the speed of the coaches was in- 
creased, and the light stagecoach began to emulate the mail in its 
rapid flight through the country. All this emulation so thoroughly 
awakened the public spirit that travelling was enormously developed, 
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and the necessity for a cheaper mode of conveyance made itself felt. 
In consequence, the long coach holding twelve, fourteen, and even six- 
teen passengers was introduced. This conveyance was something like 
an omnibus, but if we are to believe the writers who describe it, it was 
infinitely superior as an instrument of torture to its more modern 
imitation. Southey, in his ‘ Letters of Espriella,’ says: “The atmos- 
phere was neither fresher nor more fragrant than that of a prison; to 
see anything was impossible, as the little windows behind us were on 
_ a level with our heads.” De Quincey, in his ‘ Confessions of an Opium 

Eater,’ throws a little more darkness into the shading of the picture, 
thus: “As ventilation was little regarded in those days, the very 
existence of an atmosphere being ignored, it followed that the horrors 
of Governor Holwell’s black cage at Calcutta were every night repeated 
in smaller proportions upon every great English road.” In order that 
we may know what this disagreeable conveyance was like, Southey 
describes it: “We are now in the track of the stage-coaches; one 
passed us this morning, shaped like a trunk with a rounded lid placed 
topsyturvy. The passengers sit sideways; it carries sixteen persons 
withinside, and as many on the roof as can find room ; yet this unmer- 
ciful weight, with the proportionate luggage of each person, is dragged 
by four horses at the rate of a league and a half withinthe hour. The 
skill with which the driver guides them with long reins, and directs 
these huge machines round corners, where they go with increased 
velocity, and through the sharp turns of the inn gateways, is truly 
surprising.” 

The mail-coach system was brought to such wonderful perfection 
that elements of error were hardly ever allowed. While travelling 
long distances at great speed the coach’s punctuality was a thing to 
swear by. De Quincey tells us, “ One case was familiar to mail-coach 
travellers, where two mails in opposite directions, north and south, 
starting at the same minute from points six hundred miles apart, met 
almost constantly at a particular bridge which bisected the total dis- 
tance.” It is evident from what we read that this perfection deeply 
moved the feeling of the country, and was keenly enjoyed. It was so 
total a change from all that had gone before that most travellers 
appreciated this “ glory of motion,” and felt that they themselves were 
conquerors. De Quincey says, ‘‘ For my own feeling, this Post-office 
service spoke as by some mighty orchestra, where a thousand instru- 
ments, all disregarding each other, and so far in danger of discord, 
yet all obedient as slaves to the supreme baton of some great leader, 
terminate in a perfection of harmony like that of heart, brain, and 
lungs in a healthy animal organisation.” There were some, however, 
who prophesied sad disasters when the coaches attained a speed of ten 
miles an hour, and it was whispered that passengers had died of apo- 
plexy from the rapidity of the motion. The usual speed attained by 
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the mail-coaches was about ten or eleven miles an hour, including stop- 
pages ; and when we take into account the inequality of ground tra- 
velled over in a long journey, we shall find that they must have flown 
over some part of the way at a prodigious rate. The Manchester 
mail did its 187 miles in 19 hours, the Liverpool mail did its 203 miles 
in 20 hours 50 minutes, the Devonport mail its 227 miles in 20 hours, 
the Holyhead mail its 261 miles in 26 hours 55 minutes; but the 
most remarkable instance of sustained speed was the Edinburgh mail, 
which travelled over its 400 miles in 40 hours. Some of the light 
coaches almost rivalled the swiftness of the mails: thus the “ Herald,” 
Exeter day coach, did its 171 miles in 20 hours; and the Shrews- 
bury and Manchester coaches journeyed from London to their respec- 
tive destinations in a single day. On all these roads little time was 
wasted in stoppages, and the changing of horses was a very rapid 
proceeding. Everything was ready prepared, and what had often, 
under the old system, taken half an hour to perform, now occupied 
barely three minutes. ‘To obtain this speed no expense was spared, 
and the outlay on a single coach was enormous. The horses required 
were at the rate of one to every mile; thus, as it is 154 miles to 
Shrewsbury from London, 150 horses were required for the “ Wonder” 
coach. By this ample supply the horses were kept in good condition, 
for though the work they performed was hard, it occupied but a short 
time. The horses were fine animals, and they rested for twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four, besides remaining quiet every fourth 
day. They were well treated, and fed with as much as they could 
eat, for each horse’s stomach was alone the measure of his corn. The 
coaches were built so as to combine great strength with great light- 
ness. The mails were especially light, as they carried no luggage on 
the roof, and they were frequently called “paper carts” by rival 
coachmen. Early in the present century the Post-office authorities 
thought it desirable that all the mail-coaches should be built and fur- 
nished on one plan. Mr. John Vidler contracted for the building and 
repairing of these patent coaches; but he was paid by the mail con- 
tractors, as the only amount paid by the Post-office was that of 
£2200 a year for cleaning, oiling, and greasing them. / All the mail- 
coaches were under the superintendence of the Postmaster-General, 
and various stringent rules relating to them were made by that dis- 
tinguished officer; thus, four outside passengers only were allowed— 
one on the box, and three behind—and no passenger, on any pretence, 
was permitted to sit beside the guard. The guard, as the repr:sen- 
tative of the executive, wore the royal livery, and his responsibilities 
were great and his duties often hazardous. In consequence, it was 
considered necessary to supply him with firearms, and it was believed 
that, if any one was allowed to sit next to him, a highwayman might 
take advantage of the position, and under the disguise of an honest 
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man overpower the guard and rob the bags. When Palmer proposed 
this scheme of arming the guard, one of the Post-office officials 

objected to it on the ground that if desperate men had determined on 

robbery, it was better to submit, fur resistance would only lead to 

murder. The mail-coach guards were a most respectable bi. dy of men, 

and they were much trusted by the public. There is ample evidence 

to prove that they were deserving of the trust reposed in them; and 

Mr. Lewins gives an interesting anecdote which illustrates th's in one 

instance, and many more of a similac character might be cited. “A 

mail-coach having travelled during a driving snow-storm as far as it 

could advance, the guard, as the custom was in such cases, took the 

bags with him on horseback for some miles farther; then the horse, 
sinking deeper at every step, was sent back to the coach, while he, 

essaying to carry the bags on foot, was found with them round his 
neck next morning quite dead.” The coachman did not wear a 

scarlet coat by right, as did the guard, but it was given to him by way 
of distinction after long (or. if not long, trying and special) s--rvice. 

Soon after the introduction of mail coaches an Act was passed, 
declaring that all carriages and stage-coaches employed to carry His 
Majesty’s mails should henceforth be exempt from the payment of 
tcll both on post and cross roads. In consequence of this Act, inn- 
kerpers, who were the principal owners of stage-coache+, ba: gained 
for the carriage of mails frequeutly at merely nominal prices, iu order 
to obtain the privilege of running their coaches free of toll. The 
turnpike-keepers naturally looked upon the mails and all connected 
with them as moving in a sph-re beyond their control. At the 
approach of the mail-coach turnpike gates flew open, and all around 
was deference and obedience to the omnipotent will of the driver. The 
feeling of importance thus engendered communicated itself to the 
passengers, and they felt themselves, in consequence, to be formed of 
a superior clay. Even here, however, there was a divided opinion, for 
the inside passengers considered that they were porcelain, while the 
outsiders were merely delf. De Quincey makes some amusing remarks 
on this feeling, and tells us that for some time the insides would not 
sit at the same table with the outsides; and if the latter were so 
presuming as to push into the coffee-room, the waiter would beckon 
and entice them into the kitchen. At last the outside passengers 
rebelled, and, after a great struggle, obtained recognition. 

Mr. Palmer suggested that all the coaches from the different roads 
should leave the General Post-office. then situated in Lombard Street, 
at the same time in the evening, and this starting of the mails thus 
became one of the numerous sights of London. Every night, from 
eight o'clock to fifteen or twenty minutes later, Lombard Street was 
crowded with sightseers gatheied together to witness the procession 
and departure of the coaches which filled the street in double file. 
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In the last year of mail-coaches the number which left London every 
night was twenty-seven. 
But if the nightly departure was a sight worth seeing, what words 
can express the excitement exhibited on those nights, during the time 
of the great war, when the country learned that it had gained some 
grand victory. On those occasions the coaches, horses, and men were 
all decorated with laurels and flowers, with oak-leaves and ribbons, so 
that wherever they passed the glad news might be made apparent to 
all, and be quickly circulated through the land. Victories followed 
each cther so rapidly that all were in a state of expectation, and the 
mail-coach was known to be the national and authorized medium of 
communication, by which the first news of any great event was pub- 
lished to the world. De Quincey says, “The mail-coach it was that 
distributed over the face of the land, like the opening of apocalyptic 
veils, the heart-shaking news of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, 
of Waterloo;” and under the influence of the fervour of his subject, 
he expresses the feeling that “five years of life it was worth paying 
down for the privilege of an outside place on a mail-coach when carrying 
down the tidings of any such event.” ‘To prove his words, he then 
gives a magnificent description of the start from London under these 
circumstances, a part of which we shall now quote: “ Liberated from 
the embarrassments of the city, and issuing into the broad uncrowded 
avenues of the northern suburbs, we soon begin to enter upon our 
natural pace of ten miles an hour. In the broad light of the summer 
evening, the sun, perhaps, only just at the point of setting, we are 
seen from every storey of every house. Heads of every age crowd to 
the windows—young and old understand the language of our victorious 
symbols—and rolling volleys of sympathising cheers run along us, 
behind us, and before us. The beggar, rearing himself against the 
wall, forgets his lameness—real or assumed—thinks not of his whining 
trade, but stands erect, with bold exulting smiles, as we pass him. The 
victory has healed him, and says, Be thou whole! Women and chil- 
dren, from garrets alike and cellars, through infinite London, look 
down or look up with loving eyes upon our gay ribbons and martial 
laurels ; sometimes kiss their hands; sometimes hang out, as signals 
of affection, pocket-handkerchiefs, aprons, dusters, anything that, by 
catching the summer breezes, will express an aérial jubilation.” 
Another fine sight which Londoners enjoyed was the annual proces- 
sion of mail-coaches which took place on the king’s birthday. The 
route was from Milbank to Lombard Street. About noon the post- 
men, guards and coachmen, with their friends, dined at Milbank, and 
at five o’clock the gay procession set out. All the horses had new har- 
ness and the guards and postmen new scarlet coats. The cavalcade was 
headed by the general post letter-carriers on horseback ; then followed 
the coaches filled with the wives, children, friends, and relations of the 
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guards and coachmen, and the rear was brought up by the post-boys. 
Bells rang out, and all was gaiety and joy till the arrival at the Post- 
office, when the coaches were prepared for their departure to the country 
at the regular hour. All this is now as if it had never been; roads 
that once were filled with conveyances are now deserted, and inns that 
once exhibited signs of the most vigorous life, echo in their vacant 
rooms to the footsteps of the solitary travellers who successively visit 
them. The giant Railway has gradually swallowed up and annihilated all 
other modes of conveyance. The five-and-twenty coaches that ran daily 
to Brighton in 1852 are now superseded by the seventeen trains that now 
leave London each day for that place. Who, however, will not agree 
that there was more enjoyment to be obtained by riding on the “ Red 
Rover,” which flew along the road in five hours, than by travelling 
in the third-class train which creeps over the same distance in two 
hours aud a half? Those who prefer the “ Red Rover ” will sympathise 
with thé old gentlemen who are never tired of telling of the glories of 
the antiquated stage-coach. They can remember the time when Sir 
Charles Bamfylde, Sir John Rogers, Colonel Prouse, and Sir Lawrence 
Palk were the pride of the Devonshire road, when the Hon. Thomas 
Kenyon, Sir Henry Painell, and Mr. Maddox were looked up to as 
demi-gods by all the coachmen on the Holyhead road, and when Sir 
Henry Peyton, Lord Clonnell, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Mr. Annesley, and 
Mr. Harrison gave a high tone to the frequenters of the Oxford road. 

All these names are now forgotten, but they were powers in their 
day. The fashionable Brighton road was an especial favourite 
among aristocratic coachmen. The Brighton day-mail was driven 
by the Hon. Frederick Jerningham, son of Lord Stafford, and the 
“Age” by Sir Vincent Cotton. At another time the “ Age” was driven 
and horsed by Mr. Stevenson, a Cambridge graduate, who was an ex- 
quisite of the first order. At a certain change of horses on the road a 
silver sandwich-box was handed to the passengers by his servant, who 
had instructions to offer a glass of sherry to such as were inclined to 
accept of such hospitality. The “Age” was renowned far and wide, 
and a crowd collected every day to see it start. 

We cannot be surprised that many of those who remember the 
stage-coaches in their time of prosperity occasionally regret their fall. 
We may also remember that the appreciation of fast travelling is really 
felt more thoroughly in a coach than it is in a railway carriage.. There 
was more excitement on the coach, and the perfect system of organisa- 
tion was more perceptible to the passenger. Of course the advantages 
of the railway system are so great that the two cannot for one moment 
be compared ; but still, while appreciating all the blessings of railway 
travelling, we may be allowed to give a “ lingering look behind” upon 
the past glories of the old mail-coach. 
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Tue weeks which ensued, while Maggie waited for the season pre- 
scribed by Mr. Dunsford as most suited for her advertisement, were 
about the most unpleasant, though not the saddest of her young and 
troubled life. Nothing of after years ever equalled the agony and 
desolation which fell upon her when her mother died. Nor did any 
bitterness enter her soul so deeply as the insults and tyrannies she 
sustained from her aunt; but this early autumn of her third year’s 
emancipation was tormented by a perpetual struggle in heart and 
mind—a constant maintaining of the lines within which reason, 
sorely beset by the overwhelming forces of imagination, memory, 
taste, and tenderness, had entrenclied herself—and, indeed, it pleases 
me to think how gallantly and true to her higher instincts my modest 
little heroine carried herself all through the silent strife, without one 
word of sympathy or help. Nothing but the honest woman-pride to 
keep her from sinking into despondency, sentimentalism, or bad 
health! Simply the instinctive consciousntss that she must not, in & 
matter such as this, give more than she received. And although it 
may militate against her character as a heroine, and prove her too 
rea-onable to be interesting, | must be veracious, and, moreover, avow 
my conviction that such a ‘struggle is certain of success, and brings 
after it strength and peace. Ma ggie began to experience this before 
many months were over ; but I must not anticipate, and only set this 
down for the encouragement of young Jadies whose affections have 
wandered to objects who do not want them. The sweetest, the most 
modest girl, may find herself on the verge of, or in, such a predica- 
ment; but to a true womanly woman such a wound carries its own 
cure. 

One thing comforted Maggie: it was John’s assurance, as they 
finished those mutton pies, that they were to be like brother and 
sister. She smiled at her own conceit as she remembered the horror 
and alarm with which she received his first advances to a renewal of 
their old and familiar acquaintance, “ I must not be 80 silly as to 
imagine every one who is kind must be in love with me,” she said to 
herself ; “I am sure I can be very foud of John if he will be just like 
a brother.” But even as a brother she could not feel,towards him as 
she wished to do. He was so rough and untidy ; he used the autho- 
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rity which success and experience had given so ruthlessly—albeit for 
the general good; he was so unsparing of his father’s weakness, of his 
sisters’ follies, and far, far too sympathetic with Mrs. Grey, in her 
business-like hardness—though he frequently administered a moral 
squeeze to her also, just to show her she must not presume. Then 
the terribly ugly aspect of the house was another unconfessed worry 
to Maggie, who loved prettiness and neatness. With Mrs. Berry all 
minor matters;were in her own hands, and their rooms were always 
gracefully arranged and scrupulously clean. 

However, John’s intense energy left no one too much time to think. 
He was always at work himself, and making others work. “ Here 
Mag!” he cried; one morning, a few weeks after their visit to Mr. 
Dunsford’s office ; “I wish you and Bell—all of you—would set to 
work and make an inventory of every stick in the house. Begin right 
away at the top, and call those rat-holes attics, d’ye mind ?” 

“What in the world do you want that for, John?” asked Bell, as 
discontentedly as she dared. 

“T want itSdone, and that ought to be enough for you,” returned 
John, helping himself a second time to the bacon and poached eggs, 
served especially for him, and which he failed not to appropriate. 
“But Mag, you know, if we arrange about this business for the 
governor at Ditton Market, we'll have an auction of everything here, 
and an inventory,all ready will be a save and a gain both; so see 
about it, like a good girl.” 

“T will,” said Maggie, readily. 

And do you really,think you will be able to manage this matter ?” 
asked Mr. Grey. 

“ Yes, I will; the’more I inquire into it the better it seems. But 
mark you, I'll have“to borrow some of the money, so you must make 
it pay, by jingo! or I'll be coming back to know the reason why— 
there, Dick, there’s a bit of bacon I can’t manage.” 

Dick was not proud—and accepted it. 

** And I say, governor, you and I had better run down look at the 
place ; it will be the right thing, and rouse you up a bit. I expect 
the country will freshen you wonderful.” 

“Indeed, I was always partial to the country, John, and your con- 
duct gives me new life and energy.” 

“TJ hope so,” returned the son; “I am sure you want both.” 

“Tf you had found them a little sooner,” grumbled Mrs. Grey, “ we 
might have had a flourishing business here, and there’s no place like 
London, after all.” 

“Oh, stop that!” cried John, rising. “Nagging never raised a 
man’s spirit yet. I wish I could find a straightforward, pushing young 
man with a trifle of ready rhino, for a partner in the concern. Dick 
here isn’t old enough to be of much use.” 
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“How do you know,” said Dick. “I can roll pills like any- 
thing.” . 

“ We'll have my father up for manslaughter, if you go rolling your 
pills down people's throats,” returned the family benefactor. 

“Then you are not going to Paris ?” 

“T have other fish to fry—other employment for my capital,” said 
John ; “besides”—as he left the roon—“ it was Maggie, here, I 
wanted to see, and she has saved me the journey. Now, gals, don’t 
you forget the inventory !” 

True to his intention, John carried his father away to the new 
Eldorado a few days after. 

“Much good he will do there,” grumbled Mrs. Grey to her daughters. 
“ Now, if I had gone there would have been some sense in it. I could 
see with half an eye whether the place would answer or not; but of 
course John knows best !” 

The eagle eye of John being removed, the Demoiselles Grey left 
the task of the inventory to Maggie's unassisted efforts. She accord- 
ingly progressed all the better ; while her cousins divided their time 
between making up smart autumn garments, and exhibiting the same 
in the park and elsewhere. 

The captivating Fred Banks, too, appeared, to comfort Mrs. Grey 
with sympathy—anent the absent Tom—and consoling prophecies 
respecting the certainty of his coming out first-rate—“a regular top- 
sawyer,” or, as Dick rudely paraphrased it, ‘a top sawbones.” 

Jemima was consequently in a state of beatitude, and both young 
ladies, who had always been tolerant of their cousin, now regarded her 
with positive liking, so kindly and useful did they find her in lending 
patterns, in cutting out and fitting in. And then Mrs. Grey had 
been tempted to have the old piano tuned, because Maggie promised 
to help Bell with her practising. So when Uncle Grey and John 
returned, which they did in a state of much contentment, Maggie was 
able to relieve the tedium of the evening by singing and playing 
simple melodies, which delighted the chemist’s soul, and even had 
charms to soothe John’s savage breast. 

Thus Maggie multiplied occupation to herself, and the weeks flew 
over; still Mrs. Berry wade no sign. 

By her aunt’s advice, Maggie went nearly every morning to a 
neighbouring news-agent, where she read the advertisement sheet of 
the Times diligently, and even answered two or three, but with no 
result; the only answer she received being from a pious lady, who 
wished to give a happy home to some evangelical young person, who 
would in return undertake the education of nine young souls, ranging 
from twelve to three years of age. 

John growled and laughed at this—while he rather annoyed 
Maggie the same evening by suddenly kissing her when saying 
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good-night. Even had she time she would hardly have liked to 
refuse. Yet it was singularly unpleasant to her; so much so that 
she took herself to task for over-fastidiousness, ingratitude, and a 
dozen other errors of nature, before she could dismiss it from her 
mind. 

However, there was not now much time for thought, for having 
completed all his arrangements with the fast son and heir of the late 
chemist at Ditton Market, who longed to finger the cash for the 
excellent bargain he was bestowing on the incoming tenant, John, 
to use his own expression, turned all hands to clear the decks. The 
inventory was found complete. Mother and the girls were set to 
pack up their belongings; and John himself, with Maggie's help, set 
diligently to work to make up the “ governor’s” books, and gather 
together what he could of the small amounts due. 

Then the auction was organised—confusion and discomfort had 
almost reached their culminating point; poor Maggie—nervous at the 
idea of leaving London and the chances of ‘employment behind her, 
yet shrunk from intruding her affairs on any one in such a supreme 
moment, especially as she had no plan to offer—was therefore infinitely 
relieved when one evening, after cogitating in his father’s armchair for 
some time in silence, John suddenly spake. 

“T have been thinking it won’t do for you all to leave this on 
Wednesday. I can’t see after everything when the auction is over; 
and I’ll be deuced uncomfortable in a lodging all by myself. I tell 
you what you'll do”—to his stepmother; “leave Mag and Bell be- 
hind! Mag’s a capital clerk—first-rate, and no mistake—and Bell— 
well, we'll make some use of her—at any rate, one room will do for 
the two gals, and it will be the same cost.” 

“Oh, John,” put in Jemima, “ can’t you let me stay ?” 

“No! I won't, miss, replied her brother; “ you are no use at all! 
But that’s the plan, m’am.” No question asked as to the inclinations 
of the individuals destined to carry out cousin John’s immutable 
decrees. 

“T shall be glad to stay, on account of my putting in my advertise- 
ment,” said Maggie ; “and I shall also be glad to be of any use.” 

“Use! Why you are the most useful little brick I ever met,” said 
John, enthusiastically. “I say, governor, she would give her skin for 
you; though I don’t think she cares much for any of the rest of us. 
Now then, gals, you start to-morrow morning and find a lodging for 
us—nice tidy rooms, five and twenty shillings a week, not a rap more. 
And if you look sharp and keep me right down comfortable, I'll be 
whipt if I don’t take you to the theatre now and then—but you must 
earn it!” 

“ Acreed,” said Maggie, laughing. ‘‘ We will be diligent, and you 
must be reasonable.” 
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“So I am—always reasonable, you monkey !” retorted John, pinch- 
ing her ear with a familiarity she could not resent. And with a-huge 
yawn he marched away to bed. 

It was altogether like a hurried dream—uncle and aunt Grey being 
uprooted and transplanted; Maggie could scarcely imagine London 
without them. However, the dream was fulfilled, and one fine morn- 
ing, about two months after her parting from Mrs. Berry, she found 
herself in charge of Cousin John’s luggage, her own, and Bell, in a 
tolerably neat lodging in one of the small streets that lead from the 
Edgeware Road. It will, probably, further militate against our little 
heroine’s character, as a heroine, if it is stated that she rather enjoyed 
being mistress and manager. She was too thorough a woman not to 
enjoy household work. To obtain the nicest and freshest goods at the 
most moderate price—to bestow a look of comfort and prettiness on 
the rooms which her little party occupied—to save some trifle in 
essentials to expend on ornament, these were her ambitions; and 
although Bell considered her a fidget, and John was only half alive 
to the results of her exertions, the success was its own reward. 

“ T wish,” she thought, “I might be housekeeper to John. I might 
eivilise him a little, and be tolerably useful; but of course, it would not 
be proper.” 

For habit works wonders, and though John was still very dreadful 
in many ways, the keenness of her first impression had worn off ; espe- 
cially as she felt that, however familiar, even to disrespect, he might be, 
her opinions always had a certain weight with him. What most 
revolted her was his irrepressible purse-pride—his obtrusive conscious- 
ness of success. Still she was very thankful he had kept her in 
London, and as soon as the business connected with the auction was 
over she would write her advertisement and set to work for herself. 

The first day at her disposal, she set forth to ascertain from Mr. 
Dunsford if he had heard from Mrs. Berry, as she had firmly believed 
that lady would have written to her before this; and she feared her 
poor friend’s evil days had begun, even sooner than she had anticipated. 

On this occasion, however, Maggie determined to dispense with 
Cousin John’s escort, and therefore permitted him to depart without 
mentioning her intentions. Breakfast had been to his liking, and he 
lit the short pipe he persisted in smoking, in great good humour. 

“ Now, girls, I must say I think you have done capital, so far, and 
not asked for much money either. Have tea half an hour earlier, and 
I'll take you to the Princess's. We can walk there and back too; and 
I say, Bell, you are in great luck, for I daresay you’ve done precious 
little towards the general good.” 

“ Yes, indeed she has,” cried Maggie, vexed that John should 
mortify his sister. “ Our work and, success is a joint-stock concern, 
only, we hope, wlimited.” 
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“ You are a brick, Maggie! I always said so, and now I wouldn't 
mind giving you a kiss in token of my brotherly approbation.” 

“No, thank you. Not when you are smoking, certainly”—in a 
displeased tone. 

“ Of all the stand-off little devils I ever met, Mag, you are the 
stand-offest! Here, Bell! brush my hat, will you?” 

As Maggie communed with herself—for this can be accomplished 
amid the rattle of an omnibus as well as in the stillness of one’s own 
chamber—she felt how ardently she longed to escape from her present 
surroundings. “ If,” she thought, “ I could find some nice old lady 
in delicate health, who would grow fond of me, and confide her early 
griefs and trials to me, how delightful it would be! Or two or three 
sweet little girls, somewhere in the country, with a charming sensible 
mamma!” so ran her reveries; for with all her practicality in action 
Maggie was an imaginative romantic little goose in many ways ; and 
the prospect of having some one to lavish affection upon was too 
delightful to be put out of sight altogether. ‘ I wonder,” began her 
brain afresh, “if Mr. Trafford remembered to mention me to Lady 
Torchester. I think he would remember a promise; but I am glad she 
never wrote ; I do not want to have anything more to do with great 
people. Yet, oh! how glad I should be to see Lord Torchester! What 
a nice, honest, kind creature he was! How could I have ever thought 
him like Cousin John? He was so modest and simple. What would 
John be were he as great a personage as Lord Torzhester? But then 
everything would be different. How rough and presumptuous he is! 
Had I been a princess Mr. Trafford could not have been more deferential 
to me; but he is unlike every one else, and I must not think of him.” 

“ Lady for St. Paul’s Churchyard,” said the conductor, and Maggie 
got out. 

Mr. Dunsford was in, and received her at once this time. He had 
heard from Mrs. Berry, or Madame de Bragance, and a very unsatis- 
factory letter ‘she had written. She stiffly announced her marriage, 
and directed Mr. Dunsford to sell out a thousand pounds India Rail- 
way Stock, as M. de Bragance had a better investment for it; and 
moreover, ordered that all stocks standing in her name should be 
changed into that of de Bragance. She had written from Florence, and 
on Mr. Dunsford writing to remonstrate with her, she had replied by 
a sharp and decided dismissal. She further directed that his account 
should be sent in, and all her papers, &c., handed over to another 
solicitor, named in her letter, &c. Mr. Dunsford was even now 
engaged in the operation, and so cross under the infliction, that poor 
Maggie dared not fulfil her intention of asking him if it was now time 
to advertise; so she soon retreated, much mortified to find that 
Madame de Bragance had not even mentioned her name. 

As she walked along, sad enough, she was startled by a strong 
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grasp laid upon her shoulder; turning, she looked into Cousin John’s 
eyes. 

Me Why, what the deuce are you scheming after, Madame Mag?” 
cried he, drawing her hand through his arm and squeezing it close to 
his side. “ You never told me a word of your intending to visit the 
City. Where have you been ?” 

“To Mr. Dunsford’s,” returned Maggie, considerably annoyed at 
this encounter. “I did not tell you, because I knew it would only 
waste your time to come with me.” 

* Look here,” said John. “ I have cleared off my morning’s work, 
and I'll just go straight back with you. We'll take a Piccadilly bus, 
get out at Hyde Park Corner, and have a walk in the park. We'll be 
as jolly as sand-boys; come along ;” and John’s face, so far as it was 
visible through the red hair that encumbered it, shone with glee. 

It was a clear bright day, crisp with the first faint frostiness that 
sometimes tinges the days of September, and yet, though considerably 
liable to skyey influences, Maggie could not raise her spirits. The 
feeling of her own helplessness and isolation pressed heavily upon her, 
and John’s jovial patronage and cousinly familiarity humiliated her 
unreasonably. 

The park was empty, of course ; a rare equestrian or two dotted the 
row, and decided John as to the direction they should take. 

“ Come along, Mag, we will have a look at the horses. I used to 
stick on pretty well myself, at the Cape, and I know a good horse 
when I see one, J can tell you. I took to riding quite natural. Do 
you think you would have pluck enough to mount a horse, Maggie?” 

“Yes, of course I should, if it was quiet,” said Maggie, her thoughts 
flying back to the last proposition respecting horse exercise that had 
been made to her. 

John talked on of his own exploits, and how he had ridden to this 
station and the other kraal. He laughed at some of the stout old 
‘ buffers’ who were pounding along for exercise conscientiously on 
powerful cobs, bearing strong resemblauce to their riders. At last, he 
exclaimed, ‘ There, that fellow sticks on capital.’ 

The man he remarked had already caught Maggie's attention. He 
was mounted on a large handsome chestnut, which appeared possessed 
of the bad temper with which chestnuts are generally credited. But 
the fiery animal had met his master. In vain he plunged, and 
reared, and bolted, his rider sat unmoved; and finally horse and 
horseman disappeared at a gallop. 

Although the rider’s back had been to them, there was something 
familiar to Maggie’s eye in his figure and carriage, nay, even in the 
back of his hat ; for, let sceptics scoff if they will, there ¢s individuality 
even in the back of a man’s hat. 

“ I fancy he has learnt to ride in some of the colonies,” said John. 
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“ T am sure he has not,” returned Maggie, somewhat aggressively. 

“ Why, I would like to know?” 

“Oh, 1 cannot tell; only he is so well dressed, and looks like a 
gentleman.” 

** Do you know, Mag, though you keep it to yourself, I begin to 
think you are a conceited monkey? Why shouldn’t gentlemen go to 
the colonies—-and come out of them too?” 

** Of course they may. I know nothing about it.” 

“ What has vexed you? I think you are a trifle cantankerous.” 

“I don’t intend to be so. Perhaps I am a little put out, because 
Mrs. Berry never mentioned me in her letter, not once; and it is sad 
to be forgotten.” 

“ Pooh!” replied John. “ Don’t you fret about that old cat; there 
are better people left to care for you. Where is she?” 

Maggie told him all she had learned from Mr. Dunsford, as they 
strolled slowly along ; and John made uncomplimentary comments, 
and Maggie still felt. and seemed dull. 

“ Come,” said John, at last, “ you are in the dolefuls; here, take 
my arm, and we'll cut away home, for you have made those lodgings 
uncommon like home. You take my arm—you must,” and Maggie’s 
reluctant little hand was drawn through his arm once more. “ It’s 
rather cool here ; you can’t think how delightful it is just now at the 
Cape, mild, and bright, and——stop ! here is the chestnut again—quiet 
enough now.” 

It was the chestnut, pacing soberly along, and followed by a smart 
groom on a brown horse, older and graver than that which bore his 
master. As the chestnut approached, his rider guided him across to 
where the cousins stood. Maggie felt for an instant as if giddy and 
in the dark, as she recognised Geoffrey Trafford. He dismounted 
quickly and threw the rein to his servant, then, raising his hat, stood 
before her and took the hand she hesitatingly held out. 

“Thad no idea you were in town, Miss Grey,” said the dear, well- 
known voice, so clear, refined, and yet commanding, with its inde- 
scribable, high-bred ring. “ When did you arrive?” 

“Oh! about two months ago,” said Maggie, gathering up her 
forces'and making a grand successful effort for composure and self- 
control. “ Mrs. Berry left Paris about ten days after you did.” 

“ Indeed, and are you still with her ?” 

“ No,” a smile and shake of the head, “she is married.” 

* To that card-playing fellow, de Bragance ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! poor woman, what a finale! And where are you?” looking 
keenly into her soft eyes, his own softening as he looked. 

“ Tam with my uncle, that is, with my cousins.” 

“Ah!” a sharp inquisitive glance at her companion. 
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“This is my cousin John, of whom you have heard me speak,” said 
Maggie observing it, and colouring vividly, though becomingly. 

“Indeed,” said Trafford, raising his hat as though presented to a 
prince. Cousin John instinctively touched his, intending to raise it, 
but stopping short produced an ungraceful effect. 

“T have then to congratulate you on his return,” continued 
Trafford gravely. 

“Yes, Mag andI are fast friends,” said John, patronisingly, and 
with agonising familiarity, quite elated, or rather confirmed in his 
estimate of his own importance by this mention of him by Maggie. 
“‘ Were you ever at the Cape, sir? You stuck to that beast of yours as 
if you had learned to ride in the colonies,” 

“ T was there for a few months once,” replied Trafford courteously, 
“but I always thought England the best school for riding,” and while 
he spoke to John, he looked at his companion—looked earnestly and 
interrogatively. She felt utterly and unspeakably miserable. To see 
Trafford, tall, slight, distinguished, in his admirably fitting and 
perfect morning dress, worn so easily ; his careless grace of manner, 
that bearing as though the cream of life had always been his. And 
then to look at John, tall too, but lumbering and heavy, with the ends 
of his blue tie flying loose, and the brown patches of his trousers 
distractingly visible! His rough untutored red hair, and profuse 
beard. his great red hands innocent of gloves, his bumptious air, his 
appalling low crowned hat! The contrast was too dreadful; and then, 
when he said, with an unmistakable air of proprietorship, “'Take my 
arm, Mag,” she felt she must obey, that she would not, could not, seem 
to slight him then, though he was deepening “full many a fathom ” 
the great gulf already fixed between her and such as Trafford. “Do 
not let me keep you standing,” said that gentleman, “1 will turn with 
you, if you will allow me,” beckoning to his groom to follow; and so 
Maggie walked on as if in a dream, her hand held tightly against 
John’s ribs, and Trafford at the other side of her. ‘* Do you stay long 
in town, Miss Grey ?” 

“T do not know, I am rather unsettled at present.” 

“Good God!” thought Trafford, “going to marry this ourang- 
outang. What creatures women are!’ But he only said, “I fancy 
London does not suit you so well as Paris; you are not looking so 
bright as I remember you, at the ball for instance.” This bit of 
irrepressible malice was intended for ‘‘ Cousin John.” 

Maggie gathered spirit enough to look up at him with something of 
her old smile, saying “Ball dress and looks you know are not to be 
worn every day. But you look very much better than when last I 
saw you.” 

“T have been away on the moors, which suits me, and have just 
come up from Mount Trafford, where I have been staying with 
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Torchester. By the way, why did yea never answer Lady Torchester’s 
letter ?” 

“Lady Torchester's letter! I never received one, never !” 

“That’s a nuisance. I know my aunt wrote to you, and I rather 
fancied you must have left Paris, as she received no reply; but were 
your letters not forwarded ?” 

‘“‘ My letters—no, indeed. I never thought of giving any directions 
about them. I never had any except from my cousins, and I was 
going to see them.” 

“I was vexed, however, that you and Lady Torchester did not 
become acquainted. Will you write to her now and say you never 
had her letter ?” 

“Oh no! I couldn't,” said Maggie, shrinking from such an under- 
taking, and mournfully but proudly determined to renounce all inter- 
course with people so far out of her reach. 

“As you like,” said Trafford coldly, considering this embarrassed 
refusal another infallible token of her engagement to the “ ourang.” 

“And who may Lady 'lorchester be?” asked John, with an air of 
authority. ‘I never heard of her before.” 

“She is Mr. Trafford’s aunt, and he was good enough to think she 
might be of some use to me,” said Maggie with great steadiness, but 
breaking off suddenly. 

“Oh! I see,” said John. “Fact is, sir,” to Trafford, “this is such 
an independent piece of goods, she can’t rest in her uncle’s house, 
where she is like a daughter. But I think she'll find the best sort of 
independence in the cvlonies, eh!” and he winked knowingly at 
Trafford, the aristocratic, fastidious Trafford, as if they thoroughly 
understood each other. Maggie's misery and confusion were crowned 
by perceiving this triumphant indication; but she was too over- 
wheimed to utter a word. It speaks highly for the moral restraints 
of civilised life that 'l'rafford, instead of then and there pouncing on 
Cousin John, tearing Maggie from him, and carrying her off bodily 
on the fiery chestnut, only smiled rather grimly, and said, “At all 
events, lite is freer everywhere than in England ;” but it was more 
than he could endure. Maggie too, who at first sight he thought look- 
ing pale and sad, had, between annoyance and embarrassment, gained 
a brilliant colour ; she was evidently quite content, and it was all inier- 
nally disgusting ; so with an imperious gesture he called up his groom, 
and bowing somewhat haughtily, he said to Maggie, “ 1 must say good 
morning, Miss Grey. ‘l'orchester will be pleased to hear of you. He 
and I start the day after to-morrow for St. Petersburg, with very vague 
ulterior intentions ; I must not therefore venture to say aw revoir.” 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Magzvie, simply, not offering her hand, as he 
seemed inclined to be satisfied with his own lofty salutation ; but there 
was a sadness in her voice that made him hesitate a moment and long 
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to say good-bye kindly ; it was s:arce a moment, and he mounted his 
horse, raised his hat once more, and then rode rapidly away—rapidly 
and more rapidly still, while his groom wondered where the “ dickens” 
his master was going. Away up the Edgeware Road, threading in and 
out through vans and carriages and obstructive omnibuses — past 
Kilburn, and away into the open country, raging against himself for 
the idiotic weakness which permitted this brown-haired simple girl so 
to entwine herself with his heart, or his fancy, or his passions, or what- 
ever was the source of the maddening irritation he felt, again-t her 
and himself, and that brute, ber cousin, and the world in general, with 
its absurd bondage of social distinction. What an unpardonable little 
traitor she was, to think of such desecration as to give her sweet dainty 
self to this ourang! What undiscriminating dolls women are! Yet 
what was it all to him? What right had he to expect anything from 
her? Even if she was his, and all difficulties surmounted by his resolu- 
tion to gratify an overwhelming whim, would he not feel that it 
had cost him too dear? This very cousin, how would he like to have 
him at dinner? Trafford was too well and safely placed to care with 
whom he was szen in public; it was from personal intercourse he 
shrank ; and the very sincerity and loyalty he loved in Maggie would 
make her cling to everyone who had ever been kind tv her. But 
could she, with her innate good taste, her quick sympathies, her 
graceful, instinctive appreciation of everything that was noble and 
beautiful in art, could she absolutely take this clown ‘for better, for 
worse’? Oh! it was too degrading! “And,” Trafford thought, “I 
fancied I had nearly cured myself of this folly. Well, she will finish 
the cure now. I can never again think of a girl who could be content 
with such a fate. Yet, poor lonely child! the world is a hard place 
for her to battle through; and after all, it is not unnatural that she 
should give herself where she finds help and shelter—something more 
real than the sympathy and appreciation which, nevertheless, left her 
to Mrs. Berry’s vagaries and her aunt’s brutality. That Cousin John 
does not look like a brute, rugged as he is. There’s an honest and 
not unkindly expression in the dog’s eye; so I suppose it’s all for 
the best, and there's an end of it.” Arriving at this satisfactory 
conclusion, he drove the spurs into his horse's sides, and gave him 
another breather for a mile or so ; and then, pulling up, remarked calmly 
to his groom, “I think I tamed the chestnut tolerably, Rogers ?” 

“Yes, sir, I think you have,” returned the man, somewhat breathless 
from following after. 

“ Whereabouts are we ?” 

“Somewhere near the Welsh Harp, sir.” 

Meantime, Cousin John and Maggie had quickened their pace as 
Trafford rode away. “ Why, that’s no end of a swell, and no mistake! 
Where did you meet him, Mag?” asked John. 
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“Oh! in Paris, with Mrs. Berry,” replied Maggie, listening to her 
own voice as if somebody else was speaking, and appalled at the black 
desolation that seemed to settle down upon her heart, as Trafford’s 
cold look of disdain remained fixed upon her vision. 

“ How did she come across him? Now, why didn’t she set her cap 
at him, instead of that beggarly Frenchman *” 

“‘ Because—because—even she never thought of such a thing. It 
was so utterly out of the question.” 

“Then what was he after? You? Ay! you are a little trump. 
So you told him you had a cousin John, away seeking his fortune, 
that you kept a corner of your heart for? Quite right, Mag! nothing 
like being honest and open.” 

*-T wish you wouldn’t talk, John, I have a headache. I never told 
Mr. Trafford anything of the kind. I said you had been very good to 
me when I was almost a child—and—vh! I don’t know what.” 

* Well, there, Ill not bother you. You'll tell me all about it by- 
and-by. Come along, we'll have a cup of tea and be off to the theatre. 
There’s the ‘ Overland Route,’ a capital play, and that will put you all 
to rights.” So spake John, giving himself credit for both prudence 
and magnanimity while he reflected: “I’m not so sure | can afford a 
wife this year; but at any rate | see it’s all safe here, so l’il not 
bother Mag till we can go straight away to church.” 

Everything was cloudy and unreal to Maggie that wretched night. 
She was utterly humiliated in her own eyes, to think that she should 
have been so shaken and upset by meeting that proud, haughty Mr. 
Trafford. How different from what he was in Paris! No, she would 
not write to Lady Torchester ; she would have no more to do with the 
Traffords. And John, how detestable John had made himself! How 
conceited, how patronising! Come what might, she would advertise 
to morrow, and take the first thing that off-red; even a happy home 
with an evangelical lady, nine small children, and no salary. 

The visit to the theatre was a great relief; Maggie was carried 
away from self by the scenery and the fun. She laughed and she 
cried, and was altogether so charming in the sort of recklessness with 
which she snatched the little bit of enjoyment that obliterated for a 
while the sharp pain of memory, that John found it rather hard to 
stick to his own programme. 

Supper was finished, and John’s feelings did not prevent him from 
doing ample justice to it. Maggie and Bell had said good-night, and 
begun to ascend the stairs to their loftily placed dormitory, when John 
was heard calling authoritatively, “ Mag! come back I say! 1 want 

ou.” 
; “ What is it?” she asked, returning, while Bell continued to ascend. 

“ Are you going off without saying good-night, after our nice long 
walk to-day ?” 
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“ButI have. I have said good-night this moment.” 

“JT want a better good-night than that!” and he threw his arms 
round her; but she repulsed him with a vehemence and passion that 
astonished him. 

“T will not and cannot kiss you,” she cried. “If I want to kiss 
you I will do it of my own accord ; but if you dare to kiss me against 
my will, you shall repent it bitterly,” and bursting into an agony of 
tears, she ran hastily out of the room. 

“Phew!” whistled John, throwing himself into the only arm-chair. 
“Now what was all that for? She can’t really object to kiss me. 
What humbugs these girls are!” 


Cuapter XIX. 


Macate felt a little uneasy at meeting John after this ebullition, 
though she considered it quite justifiable ; but he entrenched himself 
in an air of business and preoccupation, intending, he told himself, to 
let her come to her senses. So he departed in peace after breaktast, 
and it was not till evening that Maggie found time to plan out her 
advertisement, which she was quite resolved should not be delayed 
another day. 

Tea was over. John was apparently absorbed in the City article of 
the Times—for the day of penny papers had only begun to dawn— 
and Bell was yawning over some needlework, when Maggie placed 
her writing things on the table very quietly, and, as she thought, un- 
observed. She was soon absorbed in the difficulties of her task, and 
grew absolutely nervous over it. What would she not have given for 
a few words of counsel with dear kind Uncle Gray? 

“ What are you about now, Mag?” asked Cousin John, so suddenly 
that she started. 

“Trying to write an advertisement,” she answered promptly, and 
laughing rather nervously. John stood up, stirred the fire, and then 
continued standing on the hearth-rug magisterially. 

“ Now, ain’t you a foolish positive girl, to be bothering about an ad- 
vertisement and wasting your money, when you've the governor's 
house to put up in till better times? I'm really vexed with you.” 

“And why?” urged Maggie gently. “ You know I have no right 
to impose myself on Uncle Gray when I can earn anything for my- 
self ; and as to the better times, why should I not work while waiting 
for them as well as idle? I can accept fortune wherever it fin’s me.” 

John rumpled his hair and seemed to think profoundly as he played 
with his watch-chain. “ Well,” said he at last, “‘ there is some truth in 
that ; so advertise away in God’s name—only, if you change your mind, 
remember my father’s house is nearly as much mine as his. and if I say 
you shall be welcome there, you shall. Now what have you written?” 
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“Law, Maggie! what have you put?” cried Bell, laying down her 
work, 

“T am very stupid about it,” said Maggie, blushing, “ Will this 
do ?—‘ As companion to an elderly lady, or governess to young chil- 
dren. A young lady who can speak and read French and teach 
music. A moderate salary.’” 

“Bosh!” growled John. “ You would be just as likely to get an 
immoderate salary, if you asked it, and be a deuced deal more thought 
of into the bargain. And why don’t you say you are a smart account- 
ant ?—it’s altogether a washy concern—put a little more ‘ go’ into it, 
can't you?” 

“Jt is very hard to know how to put it. I wish my uncle was 
here.” 

“Well, I flatter myself I can advise you as well, if not better than 
the poor governor, only you like him better—eh, Mag ?” 

“T do,’ replied Maggie ruthlessly, “of course I do.” 

“Well, you are an ungrateful little toad!” cried John energetically, 
“‘and I'll be hanged if I take any more trouble about you. Didn’t [ 
stand to you stouter by long chalks than ever the governor did? He 
might cry over you in private, but he’d never prevent the missus from 
wiping her shoes on you. Wasn't I going over to Paris just to see 
you ? and didn’t I keep you in town because I saw you were breaking 
your heart about leaving? Don’t I do all I can for you every way? 
And yet if a fellow asks for a kiss, you fly at him as if he was dirt 
under your feet! What is it you don’t like in me? Just speak out.” 

“T am not ungrateful,’ said Maggie, frightened at this rough out- 
break, and trying hard to keep back her tears, conscious that she did 
not feel towards John quite as she ought. ‘‘I am fond of you, and 
you see I did think of you and speak of you when you were away ” 
(dexterously recalling Trafford’s soothing remarks); “but what I 
don’t like in you is, that you think so much of yourself, and make 
little of your father, who is so simple and high-minded, and” —— 

“And pray why shouldn't | think well of myself?” interrupted 
John, still angry, but mollified. ‘“ Haven’t I got on where another 
would have starved? Haven’t I worked hard and lived hard? And 
now «m I spending the fruits of my work on myself? Do I act as if 
I didn’t care for my father? I show what I feel, without pretending 
to think that because he is my father he must be a wiseacre. He is 
a good fellow, but he is ad d sight too soft to be of much use. 
But nothing will please you that isn’t a gentleman, a swell, like what 
we saw yesterday. I didn’t think you would let such nonsense turn 
you against an old friend. ay! and a true friend.” 

Maggie’s heart beat fast. She knew there was truth in all John 
said, and she also felt that there was truth in her objections to him, 
only she could not express her meaning, and if she did, it would do no 
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good. Moreover, like a true woman, she was intimidated by the force 
and vigour of a man’s anger. So, wisely declining the contest, she 
exclaimed, “ You are angry and unreasonable, and I will go away.” 
She was hastily putting her writing things together, and shaken as 
she had been by the event of yesterday and a somewhat sleepless 
night, she could not keep back the tears. They dropped visibly on her 
portfolio. 

“T’ll be hanged if you go like this!” cried John, interposing him- 
self between her and the door. ‘“ You have riled me till I spoke 
rough, and now I'll not let you go till we are friends. I am sorry 
I vexed you, Mag—come, will you say as much ?” 

But Maggie couldn’t say anything. She sat down and covered 
her face with her hands, while she struggled to resist a hysterical fit 
of weeping. John was somewhat puzzled at this utter break-down, 
and attributed it to her sorrow at having angered him. He little 
knew its complicated causes. There were the remains of yesterday’s 
agitation; there was the painful feeling of having vexed her true 
friend—the shame of knowing she would at that moment like to banish 
him for ever from her sight; there was the unspeakable dread that he 
had penetrated her secret weakness and folly; and, lastly, that awful 
sensution of being misunderstood and alone, which must madden if it 
lasts. 


“Don’t take on so, Mag! I say, Mag, I am ever so sorry I spoke 
hard.” 

“And I am sorry I vexed you—that you misunderstood me,” said 
Maggie at last in a trembling voice. “Some day you will know me 
better. And now I am tired and stupid ; I will go to bed.” 

“ Well, we are friends again,” said John earnestly, holding out his 
hand. 

“Oh, yes, I hope always.” 

“ Now, then, I will not offer to take a kiss, but give me one of your 
own accord, as you said last night.” 

“T will, Cousin John,” said Maggie with sad humility, and so stood 
up on tiptoe and gave him a little refrigerated kiss. 

But John was no nice observer. He had got what he wanted, and 
giving his fair cousin an elephantine pat on the shoulder, told her to 
go to bed, sleep sound, and be as right as a trivet in the morning. 

The morning, however, brought with it a mighty change. The 
post, in addition to John’s letters, had one for “ Miss Grey,” which 
Bell claimed and opened, but soon renounced: “It must be for you, 
Maggie.” And it was. As Maggie turned over the paper a slip of 
newspaper fell out. She picked it up, and then with sparkling eyes 
cried, ‘* Listen to this, John! ” 

“*Miss Dunsford’s compliments to Miss Grey, and begs to forward 
her the enclosed advertisement cut from this morning’s Times. No time 
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should be lost in applying, and Miss D. hopes it may prove suitable.’ 
The advertisement is from yesterday's paper. ‘Female amanuensis or 
secretary wanted by a lady of literary pursuits. Clear handwriting 
and a thorough knowledge of English required ; also a person sufli- 
ciently well-bred to associate with her employer. Good references 
expected. A comfortable home and liberal salary will be given.’ ” 

“There's a go, by Jupiter!” cried John. ‘Let's have a look,” 
and he caught the slip of newspaper out of Maggie’s hand. “* Apply 
personally, between twelve and one o’clock to-morrow and Thursday, 
at No. 63, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood.’ That’s to-day. You 
go in and win, Mag; I’ll not interfere.” 

“But,” said Maggie between hope and fear, “I am afraid I am not 
clever enough for such a great lady as this must be, and I am sure I 
have not a thorough knowledge of English; but I will certainly try.” 

“Who can it be?” wondered Bell. ‘ Perhaps Mrs. 8. C. Hall—or 
the authoress of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ ” 

“ How delightful that would be!” cried Maggie. 

“T wonder what they consider a liberal salary?” said John. 
“Thirty pounds a year ?” 

“And so it would be—very liberal,” replied Maggie. “Seven 
pounds ten a quarter—nearly as much as I-got for a whole year from 
Mrs. Berry.” 

“She was a frightful screw,” remarked John. “ Now mind, Maggie, 
you do not close with anything till you consult me.” 

“TI will not, indeed,” cried Maggie, eager to be friends again, 
especially as she began to hope there might be a way to escape. 

It was with the utmost doubt and diffidence that Maggie arrayed 
herself in her very best garments for this tremendous undertaking. 
She dared not hope for success, and she dared not contemplate failure ; 
her fortunes seemed at a low ebb; and she revolved the advertise- 
ment over and over in her mind during her long lonely walk to 
Hamilton Terrace. 

On arriving there she found it was a lady’s school, evidently of 
high pretensions. She was ushered into an uncarpeted room looking 
into the garden, where, to her dismay, she found already assembled 
ten other applicants ; some of whom were writing at a table, whereon 
a goodly display of writing materials were set forth. 

“ Will you please to write down your name and address, and refer- 
ences, and anything else you like,” said the servant; “I will come 
tack in a few minutes, and take in the papers to Miss Colby.” And 
gathering up some papers already written, she departed. 

Maggie glanced at her rivals. There were a couple of neat fresh- 
looking girls, but the majority were severe, elderly, iron-grey females, 
not at all refined or prepossessing in appearance, “though, no doubt,” 
thought Maggie, “ miracles of ability in all matters connected with 
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pens, ink, and paper.” She sat down, however, and tried hard to 
write as prettily and clearly as possible, her short statement. The 
result was that she thought she had never written so badly. It was 
finished long before the servant returned, and when she did she sum- 
moned one of the grisly females to an interview. 

Hours seemed to have elapsed, and two or three more ladies were 
called away, before the smart servant came back once more, and look- 
ing uncertainly round, said ‘“‘ Miss Grey.” 

Maggie rose at once and followed her, trembling. 

In what seemed to Maggie a gorgeous drawing-room, overflowing 
with Berlin woolwork, vases of wax flowers and richly-gilt albums, 
and hung round with hazy water-colour and pencil sketches, sat the 
arbiter of her fortunes, enthroned in state. She was a small, stout 
woman, with wide-awake spectacles, a broad eager-looking face, an 
elaborate cap of fine lace, aud a substantial brown silk dress; a small 
table beside her was heap-d with letters and papers. 

“Well,” she said querulously, but not uncivilly, “I am sure I hope 
you will suit, for lam nearly worn out. A—Miss Grey, I see you 
only left the lady you mention here because she married. I suppose 
this Mr. Dunsford will vouch for this ?” 

“He will. He has permitted me to apply to him because Mrs. 
Berry, 1 mean Madame de Bragance, is moving about on the Con- 
tinent. I scarcely know where to apply to her.” , 

After a few more queries as to her antecedents, Miss Colby plunged 
into a description of the splendour of the appointment of which she 
had the disposal. ‘The work would be entirely literary,” she said ; 
“accounts, and that sort of thing, would not be in the least required. 
The lady is young, nobly-born, and very wealthy; a most charming 
person—a former pupil of my own—of high literary and artistic taste, 
and indeed geuius, but she finds it difficult to keep up society and— 
study, writing. and all that. She therefore requires a tolerably well- 
educated young person to copy compositions, to follow up ideas, and be 
generally useful with the pen. Do you think yourself equal to under- 
take this ?” 

“T am afraid to say mnch,” replied Maggie. colouring ; “ but I am 
diligent, very glad to be useful, and though I think I can write 
tolerable English, a lady such as you describe could only want me to 
copy, not to originate.” 

“Still a proper knowledge is essential; but you probably have it. 
Now I will keep your address, and let you go, for I have a number 
more people to see. I will write to you in any case in a few days— 
oh! I torgot to mention the salary is sixty pounsa year. You would 
have (in the country) your own sitting-room, but I fancy you would 
not live with the family. Good morning.” 

And Magyie was dismissed. 
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As she walked back she tried hard to dismiss all hope from her 
heart. It was altogether such a golden chance, she feared it could 
not be for her. Some all-accomplished mistress of the English tongue 
would appear to-morrow, and be chosen forthwith. Maggie only 
hoped Miss Colby would remember her promise and write, to put her 
out of pain. 

“Well, Mag,” cried John, as he sat down to tea that evening, 
“what luck? Got the place?” 

“No!” said Maggie, shaking her head, “ only not quite rejected.” 

“ Come, tell us all about it,” said John. 

And Maggie did. 

“Hum!” said the family mentor, when she ceased. “TI don’t think 
much of it. This rich young lady will be marrying, as your widow 
did, and then you will be adrift again.” 

“Still I will gladly take it if I have the chance.” 

“T suppose you will ; and when another marriage knocks you on the 
head you will be obliged to marry, in self-defence, yourself, eh, Mag ?” 
“Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,” said Maggie, laughing. 

* * * * * * 


Four days went over, and still no communication reached our young 
waiter on Providence. 

“ Had I not better give it up, and put in my own advertisement ?” 
she asked earnestly of Cousin John. 

“No! hang it, no! Wait a day or two longer before you throw 
away any money on it. Look here, I am going to run down to Ditton 
Market to-night, just to see what the governor's doing. Ill be back 


late to-morrow. Wait till I come back, and then we will see what's 
to be done.” 


“Very well, John.” 

“ And just see my things put in the bag, like a good girl. I say! 
you've been as good as gold ever sinceI gave you that blowing-up the 
other night. Ah! ‘A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree, the more 
you lick them ’—eh, Mag ?” 

“You are a heretic and a Turk! Remember I have never with- 
drawn my accusations against you.” 

“Pooh! if you can say no worse than that—I am not a sentimental 
chap—lI don’t care.” 

The day John left, was diversified by a stiff breeze with Bell. The 
agreeable Fred Banks called, and offered to take her and Maggie to a 
promenade concert. Maggie declined, and Bell was deeply indignant, 
and spoke some sharp and insulting words, which she afterwards tried 
rather abjectly to recall, having the fear of John before her eyes. 

Tuesday morning was dull and raw; and though the absent John 
had made himself peculiarly obnoxious of late, Maggie confessed to 
herself that he was preferable to Bell alone and in the sulks. But all 
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reflection and meditation were put to flight, by the receipt at the twelve 
o'clock delivery of a note for “ Miss M. Grey.” 

M'ss Colby presented her compliments, and requested Miss Grey, if 
still disengaged, to call as soon as possible after the receipt of this. 

“Tear, dear! you have got the place, I am certain. What luck, 
Maggie!” cried Bell. 

“| really begin to hope it,” said Maggie, preparing for her expedi- 
tion, and feeling “all of a tremble,” as sensitive ladies term it. 

On this occasion, our heroine indulged in an omnibus to a point 
near Hamilton Terrace, and found the redoubtable Miss Colby attired 
in out-door dress, evidently waiting for her. 

“T am so glad you have come at last, for there is a good deal to 
arrange, and I must go out. Your reference to Mr. Dunsford is 
satisfactory, and Miss “Grantham has decided to try you for three 
months, at all events. She wants you down as soon as possible. Can 
you go on Thursday ?” 

“ Where?” asked Maggie, quite dazed with the rapidity of Miss 
Colby’s conclusions and communications. , 

“Why, to Grantham. They will be there till after Christmas. It 
is in Limeshire, near Castleford—a beautiful country.” 

“This is Tuesday. Do you not think the lady might allow me till 
Saturday? I have a few preparations to make, and it would be a great 
accommodation if I could stay till Saturday.” 

“T really am afraid to take upon me to say,” and Miss Colby looked 
puzzled and vexed. “She says,” taking up a note with an elaborate 
monogram, and covered with large straight writing, “she says, ‘send 
this young lady down to me at once. I am standing still in every 
sense: nothing to do and no one to see.’ ” 

“Still,” urged Maggie, a little appalled at the seeming magnitude 
of the work aide emailed her, ‘‘ I should like to stay till Saturday, if 
Miss—Grantham, I think you said ?—will permit.” 

“T tell you what; I’ll telegraph and beg her to telegraph back to 
you direct. That will show a proper attention to her wishes. Then 
if she says you must go on Thursday, you must. We will drive to the 
telegraph-office, and then you can return home. I have to go out to 
pay calls to-day.” 

“ But,” said Maggie, feeling her heart beat at the tremendous im- 
portance of her new mistress, “ will you not be so kind as to give me 
some idea of my duties—my work ?” 

“T have not an idea myself. I only know what Miss Grantham 
wrote. You will soon find out. Miss Grantham is most kind and 
generous—a little peculiar—and if you make yourself useful and 
obliging it may be a great hit for you. The carriage, I suppose,” to 
the smart servant who opened the door at that moment. “Come 
then, Miss Grey. Oh, I forgot, Miss Grantham desired me to pay 
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your travelling expenses. It is a long journey, and you musé go first 
class. So I daresay, with cabs and that, it will cost nearly three 
pounds. There are three sovereigns, and full directions in this enve- 
lope. Come now, we will drive to the telegraph-office.” 

Maggie returned to Bell, morally breathless, and was subjected toa 
severe cross-examination—what she said, and what Maggie said, 
and what Miss Grantham’s note looked like, et cetera, et cetera; and 
then, with the full consciousness that she had quantities todo, Maggie 
sat down on the horse-hair sofa in their little sitting-room, and began 
to dream of the new future opening before her. How tenerly she 
remembered poor Mrs. Berry, fanciful and selfish and provoking as 
she was! She never could have the same feeling of equality and “ at- 
homeishness ” with this great high and mighty Miss Grantham. Her 
life in Germany and Paris, dear, delightful Paris—ah! all that must 
be forgotten ! 


But she roused herself at last, and set diligently to work to turn 
out and arrange her belongings. 

Time flew on, and as she settled herself to work, after a late tea, a 
sharp knock at the front door was followed by the entrance of the 
servant, with a mysterious yellow envelope. “Oh, the telegram!” 
exclaimed Maggie. “It is short enough: ‘Saturday will do; come 
down by the 2 p.m. train.’ Iam so glad I need not hurry away on 
Thursday.” 


“And what in the world shall I do all alone here with John ?” asked 
Bell in some dismay. 

“Qh, just do your best! He is not so hard after all.” 

“You don’t know what he was till you came.” 

The object of Bell’s terrors, true to his appointment, returned to a 
late supper that night. The weather was raw and cold, so Maggie 
took care to have a nice bright fire, with a kettle singing beside it, an 
appetising little repast, and all things in readiness for the formidable 
John. 

“ Well, girls, how have you got on without me? By George, this 
is nice and comfortable! I declare it’s worth while to zo away to find 
such cosiness when you come back,” cried John, when he had got off 
his overcoat and muffler. He was in high good humour; all things 
looked promising at the new Dorado. “ You can’t think how the 
governor’s come out—quite sharpened up. I believe we'll make a man 
of business of him at last. He says he'll be very glad of your help, 
Mag, with the books—and, eh ? ”—— 

For Maggie murmured, “Oh, John !” 


“She's going away to this grand literary lady on Saturday,” cried 
Bell. 


“Gone and engaged yourself while I was away!” shouted John, 
indignant, 
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“But I thought we agreed I had better take the chance, if I 
got it ?” 

“Yes, but to go absolutely and fix it, without consulting any one, 
was coming it rather strong. And how about references ?” 

“Oh, they are quite satisfied with Mr. Dunsford’s, I know !” 

“ But you—have you had no reference ?” 

“ T? I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

* Well, you ought,” replied John sternly. “How do you know 
this Miss Grantham may not be an impostor? How do you know you 
are not going into some disreputable place ?” 

“Oh, John! you would never think of such a thing if you had 
heard Miss Colby speak. She says this lady is nobly born, and 
wealthy, and ”»—— 

“She might say anything. It’s our business to prove it. I will 
see Dunsford about it to-morrow.” 

“T am sure it is all right,” cried Maggie, dreading that the chance 
of independence and escape might be wrenched from her ; for Cousin 
John did not seem at all willing to let her go. 

“ Well, I'll make sure, I can tell you,” said John, significantly. 

* * * * * * 


And he did ; but all his researches proved satisfactory. There was 
a residence called Grantham, near Castleford. It did belong to a lady 
of the same name, a personage of importance, who had livings in her 
gift and a small borough on her estates. So John had nothing for it 
but to give up his cousin, of whom he longed to make a petted slave, 
and let her escape into the higher atmosphere of personal liberty. 

















